


ONSANTO CHEMICAL’S QUEENY 





"Easy to work a load!" 


Note the center aisle—with 3 
tiers of milk cases (46 cases 
—square bottles); with 4 tiers, 
the 7-foot Route-Van body 
accommodates 66 cases. 


“Easy in... easy out!” 


It's a “cinch” to get 
in and out the full 32” 
openings of the Route- 
Van's “jack-knife” 
doors! And step height 
is as little as 13%” 
above pavement. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


ae Route-Van 


‘tm Six feet! You ought to see the headroom’ 


Yes sir, you can walk from front to rear 
with your hat on. Ample, 72-inch width, 
for shelves, racks, or compartments! 
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These remarkable new vehicles have 
been engineered, built and “Job- 
Rated” specifically for low-cost mer- 
chandise delivery. 


They are available in three wheel- 
bases ... with 7’, 914’ and 1214’ 
bodies ... with 253, 348 and 462 
cubic feet of load space ... and with 
payloads ranging all the way from 
1,075 to 4,500 lbs. 


These Route-Vans are available 


with Fluid Drive. This is the first 
application of Fluid Drive to trucks 
in volume production. Fluid Drive 
adds remarkable new smoothness of 
operation. It contributes greatly to 
ease of handling. It reduces main- 
tenance costs, prolongs vehicle life. 


See your Dodge dealer. Let him 
explain how this amazing new 
vehicle can bring lower costs to your 
frequent-stop delivery operation. 


“Fluid Drive ? 


You've never known such smoothness, 
such ease of handling. And Fluid 
Drive lowers upkeep costs and pro- 
longs vehicle life, too! 
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big-name 
manufacturers 


in many diversified in- 
dustries, and hundreds 
of smaller manufacturers, 
find that 


IT PAYS 
to manufacture 
in the West to 
serve the West 


and that it pays best when located 
in Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
Alameda County, California... 


At the center of the Pacific Coast 
* ——— of _ three trans- 
continental railroad systems. . . 
fast low-cost distribution to the 
11 Western States by rail, air and 
truck . . . centrally located world 
port... largest integrated power 
system in the Nation . . . mild 
climate all the year ‘round. 





If you will supply the details of 
your western requirements——in 
strictest confidence—the Special 
Report we will prepare, applied 
directly to your problems, will 
convince you, we believe, that 
this is the most advantageous 
location for you. 





WRITE FOR FREE FACTBOOK 

Take the first step now. Write for the 

facts, figures, photos and maps in 

‘How to Win the Markets of the 

West", Write today. 

91 Chenin ay Come peilding, 
Outland 15, Californie = 
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When you order dinner, 


i pro SAM’s boarding house now feeds 
over sixteen million more people 
than in 1940, according to the Census 
Bureau. Today an estimated population 
of 148,000,000 Americans (including you) 
gets hungry three times a day, every day 
of the week. 

This record-breaking national appe- 
tite has been making farmers hustle on 
America’s 5,859,169 farms. Farmhands 
are scarce. Farmers have been calling 
for agricultural machinery—an estimated 
1% billion dollars worth last year alone! 
And large parts of the world have been 
looking to American factories for the 
machinery and tools necessary to avoid 
starvation and build for peace. 

So the farm machinery factories have 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


the farmer orders steel! 


been calling for steel and more steel. And 
the farmers themselves have wanted acres 
of steel roofing and thousands of steel 
farm buildings. On top of that, great 
quantities of steel wire are needed for 
fencing our farms—668,000 miles of it 
in 1948. 

That gives you only a partial idea of 
the enormous demand for steel these last 
few years. 

The railroads take steel. Highway con- 
struction takes steel. Bridges take steel. 
Housing takes steel. Oil wells and pipe 
lines take steel. 

Community improvements of every 
sort, from flood control dams and water 
systems to sewage disposal plants, all 
take plenty of steel. And of course, 


CORPORATION 





SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
| Helping to Puild a De 


national defense takes its share, too. 

United States Steel plants have been 
breaking production records to help fill 
these and many other needs: In United 
States Steel research laboratories, scien- 
tists have developed better steels for 
today’s exacting demands. Nothing else 
can do what steel can do. 

Looking ahead to a big demand to- 
morrow, United States Steel is currently 
spending 900 million dollars in pant im- 
provements and additions, most of them 
completed now. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job at U.S. Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 
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SIDE LINES 


BOOKLET BREAK-DOWN 


AN EVERY-ISSUE feature of Forses for 
the past few years, our Booklets column 
continues to be a steady source of in- 
terest and gratification to our editorial 
staff; interest, because of the frequently 
surprising results in the way of reader 
requests; and gratifying because of the 
widespread response to the column. To 
point up the latter: during 1948 this 
feature netted more than 22,000 re- 
quests for copies of the booklets re- 
viewed (total since January 1, 1946: 
101,732). 

Booklets selected for publication are 
produced by business firms, associa- 
tions, advertising agencies, Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, federal and state depart- 
ments, and many others. They run the 
gamut from subjects such as “Winter 
Resorts in the Southwest” to “Keeping 
America Free.” 


Topping the list, from a subscriber 
standpoint, are booklets dealing with 
securities and investments, selling, and 
“how to” and personal improvement 
publications (“How to Get Profits from 
Inventory,” “How to Save Money on 
Oil Heating,” “So You Want a Better 
Job”). 

Biggest number of requests last year, 
however, were for a booklet titied “Suc- 
cess Without Soil,” which delved into 
the fast-developing field of hydro- 
ponics, or soilless farming. This publi- 
cation pulled 535 requests. 

Second-place honors went to a book: 
let called “How to Invest”—471 re- 

uests. Next in order were booklets on 
the above-mentioned “So You Want a 
Better Job”—453 requests; “23 Ideas 
for Better Selling’—439; “How to Write 
Collection Letters’—435; and “Under- 
standing the Modern Securities Mar- 
ket”—420. 

Other booklets which ranked close 
to the top in reader interest are the 
following, all with 300 or more re- 

uests: “Solving Your Investment 

Problems,” “How to Save Money on 
Oil Heating,” “Salesmanship as a Pro- 
fession,” and “Security and Industry 
Survey.” No booklet, we're proud to 
say, fell below the 48 mark last year. 
Low point so far this year: 39. 


Often, readers will write asking for 
copies of all booklets, in every issue— . 
we don’t handle them that way, how- 
ever; they must be requested individu- 
ally, by number. And sometimes, oddly 
enough, requests will arrive for book- 
lets reviewed as long as two years ago. 
Slow readers, no doubt. 
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WITH THE PRINTING CALCULATOR 


ACCOUNTANT: 
My books are balanced faster, 
And I know they’re all shipshape; 
To prove my entries accurate, 


I have the printed tape! 


PAYROLL CLERK: 
I love that 10-key touch control, 
So fast, so sure, so easy; 
I get the payrolls out so quick, 
The boss nicknamed me “Breezy”! 


Remember, only the 
Printing Calculator di- 
vides automatically, mul- 
tiplies, adds, lists and 
subtracts, and prints the 
proof on the tape. So 
your single modest in- 
vestment really buys two 
fine machines in one—a 
calculator that prints and 
a high speed electric 
adding machine. 


the new Reminglon Rand 





BILLING CLERK: 
I do the work of two machines 
On this one calculator; 
Its automatic features make 


Invoice production greater! 


STATISTICIAN: 
With no reruns to prove our work, 
There’s not a moment lost; 
My staff has doubled output, 
And cut down office cost! 


As the quartet above has 
learned, printed proof 
provides increased prof- 
its. For the whole cost- 
cutting story for your 
company, call our local 
representative, or write 
for free booklet to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., De- 
partment FB-5, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 





automatic Printing Calculator 








TWO-LINE 


Editorials 


Recession has stopped in a few lines. 
In others, it continues. 
Real Estate isn’t doing well. 


Expect lower 1949 industrial, business 
profits. 


Prediction: Unions won’t win notable 
fourth round wage victories. 


Inflation has gone far enough. 


Most encouraging development: Con- 
gress conservatism. 


Especially on labor legislation. 


Latest commodity price-boosting pro- 
posal is absurd. 


Consumers are entitled to considera- 
tion. 


Communism is on the wane—every- 
where except in China. 


Situation there is alarming. 
Somewhat lower auto prices seem likely. 


Used cars have slumped. 


Britain is staging an impressive come- 
back, thanks to austerity, self-sacrifice. 


Vegetable gardens are doing splendidly. 
Good stocks look attractive. 


Hoover's recommendations could—should 
—save us two-three billions. 


Lower oil prices }oom. 


Don't overbuy installment-wise just be- 
cause terms have been eased. 


"Tis easy to get into debt, difficult to 
get out. 


Many rents will be raised. 


Truman's patronage-withhold threat sa- 
vors of desperation, despotism. 


Still too many strikes. 
Compulsory “health” taxation: Nol 


. 


We need less, not more, taxes. 4 


Real depression can be averted if W 
ington acts sensibly. 
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American 


Incident 


-done In 
oul ! 


E WORLD TODAY is at grips over 

the age-old question whether rulers 

can plan the economic life of the people 
as well as the people themselves. 

Dictators—Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
et al.—substitute their edicts for eco- 
nomic law. Every “omnipotent state” 
must do that. Every effort has followed 
the same pattern since Hammurabi 
fixed prices 4000 years ago. First, 
more and more compulsion with 
greater and greater penalties. Then 
follows popular revolt, expressing it- 
self in an acceptance of black markets, 
the last resort of people who have more 
respect for natural law in the market- 
place than in man-made law. 

In America, we have gone on the 
principle that economic laws are dis- 
covered—not made. 

Seldom has a nation had the oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrated on such a 
large scale and in such a short period 
of time the workings of a free economy, 
—an incident falling naturally into the 


old American way of getting things 
done. 


A. YEAR AGO, there was fear of an acute 
shortage of oil and gasoline. Govern- 
ment agencies estimated the United 
States was 15 per cent short of crude 
oil to meet 1948 needs, and saw little 
hope of wiping out this deficit. There 
was even agitation in Congress to give 
the Executive the power to ration and 
fix prices. Only a miracle, it was said, 
could prevent wide-spread suffering. 
What happened? Plenty of oil and 
gas. In fact, by the end of the year, 
100,000,000 barrels of petroleum had 
been added to the stock piles of the 
nation, and proved reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids were in- 
creased by two billion barrels, and 
natural gas by 8 trillion cubic feet! 


It WAS NOT A MIRACLE. On the con- 
trary, it was the natural American way 
of guiding production and consump- 
tion by the free operation of the price 
mechanism. 

The anticipated shortage caused 
competition to bid up prices of crude 
oil. This created greater incentive to 
discover and produce crude, but in- 
centive, however great, is not enough. 
There must be the cash or credit to 
furnish the wages and tools for the 
expanded activity. 

Without the profit incentive and the 
profits of earlier years it would have 
been impossible for the oil industry to 
convert an economy of scarcity in 1948 
to one of plenty today in 1949. Fur- 
thermore, just as rising prices auto- 
matically stimulated production so to- 
day excess production swings the price 
pendulum downward. 


Cities & Service 


W. ALTON JONES, President 


Economic law, unhampered, thus 
works day and night to bring back the 
balanced economy toward which it is 
always striving. It has never been done 
by Executive Order. 

You can’t “putsch” oil around—nor 
men of spirit! 


Cities Service played its part in this 
transition from scarcity to plenty. As 
a result, you, the public, were able to 
buy—and you did buy—more Cities 
Service products and services tha: in 
the previous year, in fact, a total of 
$593,000,000 worth. 


In order to do this Cities Service in- 
creased its production of crude oil 
by 10%. 

It refined 72,000,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over 1947 of 10%. 

It furnished customers 372 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, an in- 
crease of 17%. 

Its sales of electric energy were just 
short of 3 billion kilowatt hours, an 
increase of 12%. 


In spite oF these increased activities, 
Cities Service carried forward its pro- 
gram of development and expansion, 
investing $112,000,000 in 1948. Stimu- 
lated by the free air of American en- 
deavor, unhampered by totalitarian 
“planning”, it is getting ready for fur- 
ther demands of the public for oil, gas, 
and electric power. It also added to its 
financial resources in order to meet 
those demands. 

This Company believes that the 
United States of America under the 
free enterprise system is still a going 
concern, and proposes by precept and 
example to do its part in keeping it so. 


ee ____ _ 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Cole aguss on clued LBetnesn ... 


There are many common objects which 
we all see almost daily. Because they are 
so familiar we take it for granted that 
they have reached final perfect... Fre- 
quently, however, this is far fro. being 
the case. An example can be found in the 
2% gallon fire extinguisher, found for 
years in almost every factory, school, and 
office. Countless fires have been put out 
,with it, and lives, buildings, jobs, money 
saved. Some time ago an important maker 
of this type of bottom-up extinguisher 
decided that the latest technological de- 
velopments should be put to work in both 
the production and design of this impor- 
tant device. To this end, a complete re- 
study of possible machines, methods, ma- 
terials, and design was 
ordered. 


written for the sheet to be drawn into 
those domes; and even their design was 
studied and recommendations made. The 
extinguisher manufacturer, for his part, 
either disposed of old machines, or rebuilt 
them, and in addition bought much new 

equipment, some of it on special order. 
This program involved one of the most 
complete renovations of plant and prod- 
uct which Revere has ever observed, and 
Revere considers itself fortunate to have 
been permitted to collaborate so closely. 
We were able to place at the service of 
our customer the accumulated knowledge 
of our Technical Advisors, the welding 
section of the Research Department and 
in addition called upon three of the 
Revere mills for prac- 





These extinguishers 
for many years had 
been made largely by 
riveting, and soldering 
was used to produce 
tight seams. There 
was much hand work, 
which it would be de- 
sirable to reduce. 
Modern seam-welding 
techniques seemed in- 
dicated, plus mechani- 
zation of other steps, 
and an increased use 
of conveyor systems. 





tical suggestions. 
Revere’s final step 
came when a number 
of the first extinguish- 
ers off the production 
line were tested in the 
Research Laboratory 
to make sure that the 
recommended anneal- 
ing practices were 
adequate. 

The report given 
here is necessarily con- 
densed. Actually, the 
work occupied many 








Such an extensive pro- 

gram as this required careful considera- 
tion of the relationships among design 
materials, methods and machines. It 
was early decided to switch from the 
traditional copper to the newer and 
much stronger silicon bronze, which can 
be resistance-welded easily. The maker 
and Revere collaborated closely, and 
jointly worked out the time, tempera- 
ture and pressure requirements for clean, 
sound welds. Revere also established 
the proper tempers for the body sheet 
so that it withstands more than the 
Underwriters’ test pressure, but never- 
theless is easily formable into a cylinder 
with beads that locate the top and bot- 


tom domes. Similar specifications were _ 


months, and included 
a large number of con- 
ferences, much correspondence, and thor- 
ough testing of methods. That it all was 
supremely successful is shown by the 
results: a fire extinguisher that is 414 
pounds lighter, greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and design, and produced with 
greater speed and economy. 

This outstanding example of the bene- 
fits received when a manufacturer and 
a suppliér collaborate closely is not 
unique..A pooling of knowledge toward 
a common end goes on constantly in every 
industry. Revere suggests, therefore, that 
no matter what it is you buy, you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to give 
you their experience as well as sell you 
their materials. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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READERS SAY 


DIVIDENDS 


The big reason for lack of interest in 
common stocks is the lack of consideration 
given the common stockholders by boards 
of directors in recent years. If the com- 
mon stockholder had been paid his proper 
proportion of earnings (which as I see it 
should be at least two-thirds) there would 
have been plenty of investment funds and 
the prices of common stocks would be 
materially higher than they are today. 

So many of the directors of large cor- 
porations own so little stock it is no won- 
der they do not give more consideration 
to what earnings the stockholders receive. 
The Santa Fe board of directors, for in- 
stance, own less than .1% of the outstand- 
ing stock of the corporation, which to me 
is utterly ridiculous—Harotp A. MERRILL, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Permit me to congratulate you on your 
courageous editorial on Dividends in your 
April 1 issue. I feel sure that other small 
stockholders like myself are hopeful, if 
doubtful, that your splendid article will 
somehow influence some managements to 
be a little more generous to others besides 
themselves. 

Socony-Vacuum has had no directors, 
up to the present, who have not been 
officers of the company. Most of us have 
been and are dependent on income. When 
earnings are large we expect dividends to 
be larger also, have every need that they 
should be. 

I fear that management will antagonize 
their stockholders and will bring national- 
ization of industries as in Britain. Execu- 
tives have only themselves to blame.—L. 
P. Raynor, Baltimore, Md. 


I was much impressed by your editorial 
showing that the average dividend distri- 
bution of all corporations in the United 
States for 1948 was “only 36¢ per dollar 
earned.” ; 

The Studebaker Corp., with earnings of 
$8.11 per share, distributes only 25¢ per 
quarter—less than % of its earnings. By 
what system of reasoning do the officers 
and directors feel that they should keep 
back practically 90% of the profit that the 
stockholders’ money earned? . . . Most of 
them own very little of the company’s 
stock. Apparently, they haven’t great faith 
in their company._JoHn Gortow, New 
York, N.Y. 


Of all the arrogant statements by so- 
called Management, the one by Duncan 
Merriwether, executive vice-president of 
Rohm & Haas, as quoted in the April 13 
issue of the Philadelphia Enquirer, takes 
the prize. he 

Here is a company whose stock has just 
been distributed to the public, now saying 
that they can expect only a small part of 
the earnings in dividends, as they will be 
retained for expansion and maintenance 
of a highly liquid position. “If the new 
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What if they are not sympathetic? I 
presume Mr. Merriwether and his fellow 
navel in spite of protests, will continue 
to build up liquid assets to guarantee their 
slaries and retirement benefits, no matter 








WaLTER STAUFFER, York, Pa. 







DOUBLE TAXATION 


Pursuant to the suggestion on page 10 
of your April 15 issue, I have written Rep. 
Doughton as follows: 

“I believe that the taxation of dividends 
is as unfair as a tax on withdrawals of 
savings from banks to pay grocery and 
other bills. I sincerely urge the enactment 
of Bill No. HR 3627.” 

There sure would be-a hell raised in 
Congress if a bill should be introduced to 
double tax the “poor” farmer.—C. M. 
MircHELL, San Francisco, Calif. 














OFFICERS’ STOCKHOLDINGS 


Your magazine has directed attention 
to the fault and neglect of many corpora- 
tions and executives to extend the business 
courtesy of answering correspondence. 
How true! 

Frequently, these companies, seeking in- 
formation, will send questionnaires to be 
filled out. I always try to give them the 
information they are seeking. But when 
you go into reverse and ask them for some 
information, quite often you receive the 
cold snub. ... 

Your publication has been pointing out 
the value of stocks for investment. Scan 
the various financial reports and see what 
many of the officers and directors think of 
the companies they control and direct, if 
their holdings may be accepted as a cri- 
terion.—F. L. Ductos, Kansas City, Mo. 











































PUBLIC RELATIONS 






The article in your March 1 issue, “C. 
of C. Fumble,” has caused comment. In 
the view of this Secretary, you reported on 
the most important function of a Chamber 
of Commerce, viz., representing and pro- 
moting its community to the outside 
world. Forspes has rendered a service by 
publishing the article which has been read 
by thousands of business men.—O. H. 
Hewrr, Jn., Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
of the Plainfields, Plainfield, N.J. 


COMMONSENSE 


I have just-renewed my subscription to 
your magazine because it gives me a more 
condensed brief about United States busi- 
ness than any other publication, and be- 
cause I don’t have to look at liquor ads 
that are commonly included in so many 
other publications. Your magazine is clean 
and full of good commonsense in recording 
the facts that have to do with the Big 
Business of our nation. Without Big Busi- 
hess our nation could not command the 
world position we now hold.—Rosert 
Hatcrow, Bowesmont, N. D. 
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Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Electric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact ...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision. Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates ... even 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs 
more accurately and makes your job 
easier. 


UNDERWOOD 


MM LIOMI 





TYPEWRITER 


Lees oO 


0S : Lettres 2 


And, don’t forget, you’ll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS. . .scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 
easy on the finger-tips. 





So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
wood All Electric...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you’ll 
be looking your best, too... because 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 


Prove it to yourself...on your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood re- 
presentative today for a demonstration 
or write to: 


e 
Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





















How | reach the Big Ones 
...down where they are 


with a hand from my “Unseen Friend” 


“One August day a few years ago, I was 
trolling over deep water in Lake George. 


“I knew the big fish would be way down 
deep where the water was cool. The trick 
would be to get the lure down to them. And 
I didn’t want to use fibre line, which needs 
heavy lead sinkers...as it's not my idea of 
sport to drag a five pound lake trout-up 
through a hundred feet of water with two 
pounds of lead hooked to his nose. 


“But I had the answer, for I had brought 
along my “Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


“Trailing out from the tip of my rod 
were 450 feet of thin, flexible wire line, 
made of a strong, rustproof Nickel alloy 


Take a “Taykit” Pocket 
Stove...A little stove that 
does a bis job. Ask your 
eb dealer to show you the 
it”. Folded, it fits your 
assembled in a min- 

ure, it burns at mone 
a hin. ine no 
Built of , rust- 
ron onel, ana loy of 
ickel, “Your Unseen 

Friend.” 


BY FRED STREEVER, Veteran Fisherman 


called Monel. With this wire line, but with- 
out lead sinkers, I had found I could troll 
at any depth I chose...and flash my shin- 
ing Nickel spoon just where I wanted it. 


“Suddenly a violent strike almost bent 
my rod to the water! The fight was on! 


“Every squirm and twist of the hooked 
fish were telegraphed up that extremely 
sensitive Monel line right into my fist! 
Hour-long minutes later my eye caught 
a gleam of the fish, twisting and fighting, 
some twenty feet below the surface. In a 
desperate effort to get leverage and free 
itself, it had rolled itself into the line. But 
that fine wire held firm...and soon a big 
lake trout was thrashing in my net. 


“Many times I've been grateful to Monel 
line. It’s far stronger than any fibre, yet so 
thin you can get two or three times as 
much on your reel. What's more, it can’t 
rust or rot:..so you don’t have to dry it.” 


Yes, Nickel alloys are real fishing allies 
...in everything from Nickel silver reels 
to “Z” Nickel hooks. You'll find friendly 
Nickel in leaders...even in the fool- 
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proof Monel bead 
chain swivels that 
keep your line from 
getting snarled up. 

But the Nickel is usually 
combined with other 
metals, so you seldom 
actually see it. And that’s 
why Nickel is called 
"Your Unseen Friend.” 


¢, “ oe. 
Ns , 
* 

Write for Free ietouh "A New Tech- 
nique in Fishing.” Fred Streever tells just 
how and why be uses Monel line in trolling 
for big ones, from bass to “muskies.” 34 
pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. For your free copy send a post catd 
to Dept. 189y, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
EMBLEM .. OF SERVICE . 
Nickel ~ 


...Your Unseen Friead 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co., 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Miser 





CONSTRUCTION Significant: Industrial plant expansion in the eastern sections of 
the U.S. dropped 19% in '49's first quarter, compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, according to the F. W. Dodge Co. This decline reflects | 
sharp drops in the rate of building awerds by the chemical, food, and textile 
processing groups, and by declines in the iron and steel, lumber and woodworking me- 
chanical groups. On the plus side: increases registered by paper and pulp, petroleum 
processing and refining, automobile, aircraft, stone, clay, and glass. products. 





TEXTILES The estimated 20% drop in output of cotton cloth for the first half. of . 

the year is laid chiefly to over-cautious buying by retailers. Other con- 
tributing factors: price dips, slim profit margins. Unless buying practices change, 
industry men feel widespread curtailment of mill operations will be in order, thus 
Slashing cotton goods stocks still further. Encouraging elements in the picture: the 
continued adjustment of production to market needs, avoidance of excessive inven- 
tories. 


METALS Sluggish demand marks the non-ferrous; group, despite continued downward . 
price adjustments. Stagnant markets will probably continue for some time-- — 
until, as some observers think, consumers’ stocks achieve better balarse with de- 
mand, and until they're convinced the price dip cycle is over. .. . Steel companies, 
now entering a competitive market, are out hunting business as operations begin to 
show signs of leveling off. Don't look for any significant decline until this fall, ~ 
however. Meantime, the industry is readying itself to resist potential fourth-round 
wage demands. 


INVENTORIES Purchased industrial inventories sagged badly last month--60% of pur- 
chasing agents reported declines. Predominant purchasing policy 
continues on a hand-to-mouth to 60-day basis. With practically all commen tien ® in 
ample supply, and prices sliding, buyers are taking shorter inventory positi 
working off higher-priced materials and adjusting stocks to lower operating jenn | 





get 


SAVINGS Upping total deposits to a new $18.6 billion peak, the nation's 530 — we 
mutual savings banks added $290 million for the year's first quarter, ig 
17% jump over the same period for '48. Withdrawals showed little change from a4 year 
ago. This spurt in savings began last November. With the exception of February, ¢ 
posit gains each month have topped those of the same month a year AZO. 
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INSURANCE New records. were set last year in the group life insusenes field. as oe 

- 8,000. worker groups got $3 billion coverage for a total of 1.3 million. o- 
workers. More than 17 million workers in 45,000 groups now have insurance programs — 
giving them a total of $37.5 billion protection. : 


AUTOMOTIVE Steady return of consumers to pre-war buying habits coincides with a 
period in which production, hitting post-war highs, is threatened by 


#2 


growing labor disturbances as workers express dissatisfaction with producers’ cost- §- 


cutting efforts. Meanwhile, as cars roll off the assembly lines in increasing num 
bers, and new car registrations soar to greater heights, observers await the time-- 
it may be soon--when the Big 3 really start to battle for consumer preference, put 3 
greater pressure on independents. 
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“@ RAILROADS Faced with the job of moving 
Bi: the second largest winter 
_@ wheat crop on record--starting about 
'@ May 15--the railroads’ transportation 
'@ problem is further aggravated by the 
: large 1948 holdover, which is still stored 
@ on farms and in elevators. The govern- 
§@ ment, holding an estimated 80 million 

s bushels under loans and purchase 

agreements maturing April 30, contends 

.  @ this wheat cannot be moved until after May 
1. But railroad men say that '49's wheat 
problem lies more in the shortage of 
elevators to store the grain than in 
box=-car scarcities. 


COMMODITIES Picking up momentum since 
November, the long-expected 
buyer's market really hit with a bang 
last month. Prices of most commodities 
are down, with strong indications of 
further declines. Supply in general has 
caught up with demand, even passing it 

in many cases. And, for the second succes- 
sive month, no commodity was reported 

in critically short supply. 


DIO 


Total set production by radio 
manufacturers for first three 
months of '49 was just about half that 
chalked up during same period last year. 
-@ Reason: the transition from radio to 
mA television. Out of 2.4 million sets 
@turned out so far, 422,000 have been TV. 


SHIPBUILDING Subject of much speculation 
e by the nation's ship- 
ae builders is the possible effect on the 

cy naval construction program of the gov- 
5 ernment's cancellation of its super- 

ae aircraft carrier. Over $350 million is 
involved in this cancellation, which also 
removed one-third of the tonnage now 
under construction. 








PETROLEUM Changing supply-demand condi- 
Se tions are reflected in the 

me recent cut in crude oil prices, the 

*' @first since pre-war days. While compara- 
tively slight, it may be the forerunner 





_ _@)of further reductions, though many ex- 

a Mi berts expect no major change in the crude 
ae ¢ oil price structure in the near future. 
gi _ BPAPER Paper outlook is mixed, say in- 
st~- ; 

oi dustry reports. While some feel 
mee tonsumption may equal last year's totals, 
1 the majority anticipate a softening 


Market, reflected by a dip in sales. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


operating manufacturing concerns that the 
government fears a substantial revenue 
loss unless loophole is closed. 

Treasury has tried and failed to deny 
exemption to foundations whose income is 
from business operation. New test case 





pending in Tax Court involves a foundation > 


operating a spaghetti and macaroni fac- 
tory for benefit of NYU School of Law. If 
court rebuffs Treasury again, Congress 
will be asked to plug loophole via legis- 
lation. 


PENSION PLANS=-New string has been added 
to unions’ bow--and tune that results won't 
be pleasant to those representing man-=- 
agement in labor negotiations. Supreme . 
Court's refusal to hear an appeal by Inland 
Steel Co. from a lower court decision has 
effect of upholding NLRB decision that 
employers must bargain on pension plans 
upon request of a qualified union. En- 
ployers don't have to adopt any pension 
scheme, but they have to listen. 

Fact that existing pension plan may 
have been established by management with- 
out consultation with any union makes no 
difference. Inland Steel set up its plan 
years before it started doing business 
with CIO. Issue arose only when union ob-= 
jected to automatic retirement of workers 
over 65. Inland's plea that retirement 
policy is a management function fell on 
deaf ears. 














HOOVER REPORT=-Congress is shrugging off 
monumental blueprint for government reor- 
ganization in a fashion even more casual 
than had been forecast. Herbert Hoover, 
who headed non-partisan body which made a 
series of comprehensive reports, is dis=- 
couraged over Congressional failure to 
make any serious effort to streamline gov- 
ernment as recommended. ' 








Blue=-ribbon citizens’ group estab- 
lished to work for adoption of Hoover blue=- 
print has a rough road ahead. Tremendous 
job of public education will have to be 
done if groundswell of popular opinion is 
to be built to sufficient strength to 
move Congress to action. It isn't that leg- 
islators take serious issue with general 
outline. of Hoover Commission recommenda-~- 
tions; it is just that it is easier to do 
nothing than to do something. 























Fact and Comment ; fa 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


TRUMAN PRESENTING HIS ELECTION BILL 


Candidate Truman promised gigantic rewards to labor 
unions and-farmers if they would elect him President. They 
did. Now he is presenting to all the rest of us his uncon- 
scionable election bill. His Secretary of Agriculture trots 
out such a program of largesse to farmers that neither he 
nor President Truman venture to estimate the ultimate 
colossal cost. Moreover, Truman demands that Congress pay 
for his labor votes by surrendering abjectly to union labor, 
by abolishing the Taft-Hartley labor law, by re-enthroning, 
in large measure, the unconscionable Wagner Act. 

It is comforting to note that a considerable number of 
legislators, Representatives and Senators, are refusing to 
become. Presidential sycophants, refusing to mulct taxpayers 
inordinately to foot the bill for Harry Truman’s election— 
even under threat of being deprived of customary patronage. 


RESTRICT GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 


Instead of continuous expansion of governmental inter- 
ference with the functioning of our economy, instead of 
further enthroning the power of bureaucracy to dictate to 
industry and business, the wellbeing of the nation demands 
that Washington call a halt, that Washington recogmze all 
wisdom does not reside there. Regrettable is it that the 
United States Supreme Court has split 4 to 4 in upholding 
the Federal Trade Commission’s outlawing of the long- 
established “basing point” for-determining delivered prices 
in many industries. The “basing point” system has, on the 
whole, worked equitably. Since the Supreme Court has 
been unable, even by a majority:of one, to adjudicate this 
vital issue, Congress should step in. 

To maintain the world leadership American industry has 
so signally achieved, industry should be accorded a maxi- 
mum of reasonable freedom, not “curbed, cabined and con- 
fined” to the maximum by impractical political bureaucrats. 


PROMOTIONS FROM WITHIN 

Circumstances sometimes arise which make it wise for 
corporation directorates to go outside for top-notch execu- 
tives. Normally, however, the best-managed enterprises 
train their own younger executives for promotion. 

The average age of company presidents has been steadily 
increasing, also of other principal executives. I rvcently 
learned, with dismay, that almost every ranking executive 
in one of America’s very foremost corporations was within 

a few years of the com retirement age. This is un- 
healthy, should be guarded against by thoughtful directors. 
An adequate sprinkling of every company’s most promising 
younger brains should be brought to the front and given 
appropriaté publicity, so that when the chairman, or presi- 
dent, retires, the company’s customers, stockholders, etc., 


very dear to my heart.” he adds: 
In October, 1945, when the present took over 
the operations of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas we adopted & 


the policy that promotions on the Katy would be made fromi 
the ranks. We believe this is the essence of good employee re 
lationship and further, a very good reason why employee : 
in our company has reached a point not equalled by any otheriR 
company. 5 


He presents a lengthy record, part of which follows: 









Years’ 

Servic 

Prior 
Present Years’ Present 
Name and Title Age Service Position 
Peseee, Di Vo PR ia a ek 88 52 82 2 3 

Warden, H. M., V.P., Gen. Mgr... ... 62 34 30 

Hennessey, J. F., V.P., Traffic....... 56 39 36 
Mahaney, J. T., V.P., Acct. Fin....... 56 36 34 
Burg, C. S., Gen. Counsel........... 69 53 43 
Phiites, MA... BOW naka xh ccaneaese 61 37 14 — 
Trovillion, R. C., Asst. V.P. Traffic. .. 61 89 Sy ie 
Peeler, T. L., Jr., Asst. to Pres....... 42 16 14 4 
Hayden, S. A., Purch. Agent........ 58 87 23 
Hanger, K. H., Chief Eng........... 64 29 2 
Hosmer, Carey, Asst. to Pres........ 57 42 89 © 
Stuart, L. M., Asst. to Pres.......... 55 89 86 
Cring, M. R., Asst. to Pres.......... 48 24 23 3 
Little, J. H., Gen. Supt. Transp...... 6 48) OAC 
Jacobs, A. M., Treas............... 57 42 40 
Sparkes, S. D., Asst. to V.P. Traffic. .. 55 29 26 — 
West, Clyde, Treas.............-44: 68 42 88. 
Bohmeyer, E. A., Passgr. Tr. Mgr 48 29 26 


Mr. Morfa adds: “You can readily see when these gen 
men reached their present positions how many vacai 
occurred along the line; and in every case a man within f 
ranks was 

Management is far from having become a perfect 
science. Directorates and chief executives are always ¢ 
fronted with the problem of the efficacy of promoting 
within as compared with bringing in new blood. 

* 
To get ahead, keep up wit 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY ACTS INDEFENSIBLY# * 
Bs 


We all like public servants who have backbone, courag@y 
readiness to accept responsibility. The? office of Secreta 
of Defense particularly requires such a man. But w 
Louis A. Johnson, arbitrarily end precipitately, overrid 


Congress and the President of the United States, on a 1 
ter of vital national importance, wi consulting any 
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plenty: 


our business!" 
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*Get this FREE 20-page booklet, 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Bookkeeping,” from your National 
representative, Or, writ: ta The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. : 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 














his conduct excites questioning. Congress and President 
Truman had approved the construction of the 65,000- 
ton super-aircraft carrier. The keel had been duly laid when 
Mr. Johnson suddenly takes it upon himself to squash the 
whole thing. This is not according to democratic govern- 
ment. It smacks of bureaucratic absolutism. 

The position of the United States is today so dominant 
in the world, its military, naval air might is so essential to 
the preservation of civilization, that no civilian, no office- 
holder not elected by the people, should be accorded such 
monumental authority as Louis Johnson has enforced. 

Our government is constitutionally one of checks and 
balances. We must not exempt even the Secretary of De- 
fense from reasonable limitations. 

7 
To develop a gold mine, develop your mind. 
* 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE RESULTS 


President Truman seems to have adopted Britain’s Labor 
Government as his model. Indeed, if he could have all his 
own way, he would outrun Britain along the path towards 
State Socialism. His latest Socialistic scheme—at least the 
latest at this writing—is to compel all of us to shoulder gi- 
gantic additional taxes for compulsory “health insurance.” 
Britain has already discovered that it glaringly, underesti- 
mated the cost of its similar scheme. What the burden 
would prove here, no mortal can accurately gauge. 

Apparently the authoritative Hoover Commission expose 
of the unconscionable mismanagement chronic in the U.S. 
government has made no impression on Harry Truman. 
He blithely demands ballooning and ballooning federal 
spending to curb our individual freedom, to spend our own 
income as we may choose. 

The most vivid, impressive illustration of the contrast 
between the fruits of governmental and of private opera- 
tion comes from President Robert B. McColl, of American 
Locomotive Co. Thus: ; 

During World War I, we in this country tried nationalization 
of railroads. It proved to be a poor substitute for private enter- 
prise. It cost the American people a little more than $2,000,000 
a day—to run the railroads during the two years of the first 
World War. This was true in spite of the fact that passengers 
paid 51% more per passenger mile under government operation 
and shippers paid 80% more per ton mile. 

During World War II the American people didn’t try national- 
ization again. We let the railroads run themselves—and they 
did a magnificent job. Instead of having to pay out $2,000,000 
a day to operate the roads, the American people took in $2,500,- 
000 a day in the form of taxes from railroads. Freight rates re- 
mained at pre-war levels and passenger fares advanced only 
slightly. 

The free enterprise system is vigorous, dynamic, constructive, 
and can do more for employees than any other. 

He urges modification of governmental regulation of our 
railroads, regulation which was fastened upon them when 
they constituted a transportation monopoly. They enjoy no 
transportation monopoly today. Mr. McColl points out that 
the trucking industry alone has increased its total revenues 
from $700,000,000 in 19389 to more than $2,500,000,000, 
to say nothing of “the stiff competition of buses, inland 
waterways, pipelines and air transport.” He notes: “Rail- 
roads get paid less for hauling 94% of the mail of this 
country than planes do for carrying 6%. . . . The total tax 
bill of the nation’s railroads in 1948 was well over a billion 
dollars. Proportionately high tax burdens are not shouldered 
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ED NOBLE SPEAKS FRANKLY 


At annual stockholder meetings some corporation execu- 
tives prove adept at dodging pointed questions from stock- 
holders, questions that for one reason or another—in the 
eyes of the management—would be embarrassing to answer 
frankly. Resonant words about company progress, some 
hurt references to the problems created by Washington, and 
a ringing endorsement of “the future” are sometimes con- 
sidered enough for statements to stockholders. 

But recently, Ed Noble, chairman of the board of the 


‘American Broadcasting System, almost gave his financial 


advisors apoplexy when he answered in forthright fashion 
two probing inquiries. Asked about the prospects for ABC 
common stock, he replied that he would not recommend 
the stock to a person with modest savings “because it is a 
speculation.” He explained that ABC is investing heavily in 
television, and that there are many possible financial pitfalls 
ahead despite the unquestioned fact that TV will emerge as 
one of the country’s great industries. 

Asked about the outlook for dividends, Mr. Noble 
said he thought there was no likelihood of one either this 
year or next since the company needed to spend enormous 
amounts to establish itself firmly in the TV field. 

Such candor—amazing as it must seem to some executives 
—creates confidence in a company and its management. 

The day after Mr. Noble’s “shocking frankness,” Ameri- 
can Broadcasting common rose a point|-MaLcoLM Forses. 





by competitive air, water and other surface carriers.” 

Never was there greater need for the American people 
to rise up in rebellion against unprecedented infringement 
of their Constitutional liberties, against being whip-lashed 
into submitting supinely to Administration vote-buying dic- 
tatorialness. 


STRIKES FORFEITING PUBLIC SUPPORT 


The American people are revolting against strikes, espe- 
cially as the largest strikes are being called in industries 
which pay the highest wages. My prediction is that Reuther 
and his cohorts will not succeed in forcing automobile com- 
panies to grant additional costly increases in wages and 
other labor benefits. Automobiles are already costing so 
much that not enough individuals and families are able to 
buy them to insure continued maximum production. 

Organized labor has been riding high, wide, and hand- 
some. Consumers have been at its mercy, at the mercy of 
dizzy prices. But more and more consumers are registering 
their resentment by curtailing their purchases. This is 
healthy. 


TELEVISION SHARES GLITTER, BUT— 


The most glamorous and glittering of our newer industries 
is television. Production of video receiving sets has already 
passed, in dollar volume, output of radios, a remarkable 
showing for such a fledgling business. But investors should 
look twice before they leap aboard any of the recently-bom 
television ventures. Most television stocks are speculations 
rather than investments. Notwithstanding that television 


manufacturing will unquestionably multiply enormously, 
competition will doubtless bring bitter price wars, calcv- 


lated to bankrupt weaker concerns. Investigate before in- 
vesting in video. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE state of bebe, 
ton, residents of a vast, mostly vertical, 
and largely undeveloped region, are by 
no means backward in their social 
and economic thinking. They know 
they need lots of money to help their 
territory grow, and they know Uncle 
Sam’s pockets bulge with it. If he’s 
willing to foot the bill for dams, hydro- 
electric plants, and flood control proj- 
ects, they're willing to junk some of 
theic private enterprise, That’s why 
$144,000,000 Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. is on the skids. 

Puget’s current dilemma—it’s caught 
in a power-dimming three-way pinch 
by continued pressure from federal, 
state, and local ae agencies—is the 
latest squeeze play in the 40-odd-year 
burgeoning of government power ac- 
tivity. At first, federal power projects 
were only incidental to the construction 
and Sano of dams to aid naviga- 
tion, flood control, and irrigation. They 
were therefore not considered a serious 
threat to private enterprise. Besides, it 
was understood that any power surplus 
would be sold to the area’s existing util- 
ities, and would thus supplement rather 
than compete with private ventures. 

The Deck Was Stacked. But there 
was a joker in the deal: a provision in 
the Reclamation Act of 1906, giving 
preference to municipalities and other 
public bodies in any sale of surplus 
power. Uncle Sam sles dealt a couple 
of aces from the bottom of the deck: 
the government's inclination and capac- 
ity for building hydro plants were 
greater than the somewhat ingenuous 
private power boys had counted on. 

Up until 1928 government power 
projects, though numerous, were on a 
relatively small scale. Total generating 
capacity that year: about 213,900 kilo- 
watts (total U.S. capacity: about 30,- 
000,000 KW). But when the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act was passed, in 
1928, the government charged into the 
power business in earnest. 

Gigantic Hoover Dam was the first 
government project to depend on the 
sale of posed! se its construction 
and operation. Though this mate- 
tially widened the government's niche 
ag ig <aasnagen ara 
as a body blow to private enterprise; 
since arrangements were made to lease 
its generating facilities to two existing 
power agencies, the Southern California 
Edison Co. and the Los Angeles Bu- 
teau of Power & Light. But it made 
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SQUEEZE PLAY 


Puget Light facing dim-out as public utilities 
apply power pinch to throttle private firms 


possible the next step, which really did 
put the utility industry in an uproar. 
Government Competition. With the 
creation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in 1933 the government en- 
tered into direct competition with the 
area’s private companies, eventually 
swallowed them whole. TVA now oper- 
ates 26 major hydro plants and six 
major steam plants, plus a number of 
smaller units in both categories. And 





Pucet PRESIDENT MCLAUGHLIN 
Uncle Sam dealt a joker 


now Congress has approved TVA’s 
plans for a multi-million-dollar steam 
a thus overrunning all that was 
eft of the original idea that Uacle 
Sam would keep his nose out of di- 
rect competition with private firms, and 
would limit federal hydro projects to 
those where irrigation and flood con- 
trol were the main objectives. 

Death Sentence. With these accom- 
plishments behind it, anything the fed- 
eral government now wants to do in 
the Pacific Northwest has plenty of 
precedent to back it up. Combined with 
aggressive state and municipal power 
agencies, to which it gives 
in selling low-cost power from Grand 
Coulee and Seinen peas, it has sad- 
dled the privately operated utility sys- 
tems in the area with an almost inevi- 
table death sentence. 
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The death sentence will be all the 
more final if Congress acts on Presi- 
dent Truman’s request, last month, to set 
up a Columbia Valley Administration to 
further the development of the Pacific 
Northwest. Local and state fears of en- 
croaching federal domination are para- 
doxically of little help to the business- 
managed utilities. states merely 
hustle to beat Uncle Sam to the 
switches. The end result is still extinc- 
tion for the private companies. 

This is the squeeze in which Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. finds itself 
today. 

Taking advantage of the low-cost 
power available to them from the gov- 
ernment’s hydro projects, the munici 
agencies and county public utility di 
tricts have been snipping and slicing 
one section after another off Puget’s 18- 
county utility system in western Wash- 
ington. In so doing they have been 
acquiring both generating and transmis- 
sion facilities. 

As they increase the number of cus- 
tomers they serve, they take ever big- 
ger bites out of Grand Coulee’s power 
output, which both they and Puget are 
supposed to share. 

Double Trouble. The resulting situa- 
tion is slowly but surely pushing Puget 
to the wall. Like all U.S. electric utili- 
ties, the company needs desperately to 
step up its generating capacity to keep 
pace with growing demand. But it's 
hobbled by two insurmountables: (1) 
the government has snagged all the 
best hydro sites; (2) outside capital is 
very cool about going to work for a 
company which so obviously is marked 
as the next victim of the trend toward 
public ownership. Last year’s $7,000,- 
000 tab for Puget plant improvements 
had to be met chiefly from bank loans 
and property sales to the public power 
purveyors. 

Puget’s president, 54-year-old Frank 
McLaughlin, is ready to call it quits, 
wants to throw in the towel before his 
whole company is dismembered. For 
several years he has been plugging hard 
to get interested Public Utility Districts 
to purchase Puget’s whole integrated 
system. He almost succeeded two years 
ago when a group of PUDs agreed to 
take it over for $185,000,000, but the 
state supreme court short-circuited the 
deal by labeling it unconstitutional. 
This spring, however, the state legisla- 
ture passed the necessary legislation to 
make such a purchase legal, and the bill 
should become law in June. Next step: 
a get-together to determine a fair sale 
price. 

Free Enterprise Secondary. Puget’s 
plight is a long way from New York, 
or Florida, or even Minnesota, but: it 
has utility men worried just the same. 
The trend is obvious: Uncle Sam is 
itching to throw the switch on a grow- 





ing eg Sha ous at wep power 
projects. rights enterprise 
are now considered secondary* to the 
need to “develop the country. 

On Every River? If this theory be- 
comes generally there will be 
no reason for not building power au- 
thorities on every river. Already moves 
are under way to set up a Missouri 
Valley Authority, a Connecticut Valley 
Authority, and a Central Valley (Cali- 
fornia) Authority. In each case the gen- 
eration of electric power would be just 
as important, if not more so, as the 
plans for irrigation, flood control, etc. 
Therefore, utility men ask realistically, 
why should Uncle Sam restrict himself 
just to river valleys? 

The trend is there. Now, with two 
strikes on them, the private power firms 
are casting about for some way to stop 
it before they're all retired for good. 


STUNT MEN 


Novel tricks and ballyhoo 
help Texas retail store 
crack fashion’s big-time 


ScaTreRING 2,500 “Fashion Rose” 
bushes throughout its fabulous Dallas 
store, last month Neiman-Marcus gave 
additional proof—if any were needed— 
of its unerring scent for a good promo- 
tional idea. Surrounded by the coral- 
orange colored blossoms, happy cus- 
tomers gushed over the latest Adrian 
creation in “Fashion Rose;” delirious 
matrons lovingly fondled the best in 
delicately decorated “Fashion Rose” 
chinaware; kiddies joyfully pawed wu 
to-the-second jumpers splashed wi 
the soft color. Silks, yarns, linens, lin- 
geri , hats, anything and everything 
could be adorned, dyed, or woven 
was tastefully graced with “Fashion 
Rosé.” 
Trends from Texas. Though it took 
months of planning—and years of rose- 
watching—Neiman-Marcus was simply 
doing what was expected of it. For 
42 years this fashion center of the 
Southwest has captivated the nation’s 
————— with its lavish displays 
chic fashion trends. “Topaz” one 
, “Tobacco Brown” another, a third, 
American Blue.” Each year the store 
stages a style exposition to which the 
big name designers of the country—and 
the world—flock for its annual award 
for Distinguished Service in the’ Field 
of Fashion. A recent stunt: borrowing 
a valuable collection of Gauguin paint- 
ings to tie in with Neiman-Marcus de- 
signs incorporating his fervid colors. 
Pay-off: hordes of inquisitive school 
children and adults who came to peer 


at the paintings, stayed to buy Neiman- 
Marcus goods. 

Says executive vice-president Stanley 
Marcus of this “high adventure in store 
keeping”: “The constant search for new 
ideas, for cultural inspiration, not only 
helps the sale of merchandise, but it 
enriches the community we serve. Be- 
sides, it’s a lot of fun.” 

It’s fun for the till, too: last year over 
$22 million frolicked into it—not bad 
for an initial $35,000 investment. That’s 
what Herbert Marcus; Sr., brother-in- 
law A. L. Neiman, and sister Carrie 
Neiman tossed into the store in 1907. 
Though suckled in a ic year, the 
swank shop made Be ga continued 
to ring the profit-bell for all but two 
years of its existence—despite two seri- 
ous fires. 

Style Capital? From the day its 
doors~ opened fashion-minded Dallas 
citizens Lon been d to sport the 
Neiman-Marcus label, are demonstrably 
grateful to president Herbert Marcus, 
Sr., for ros their city on the fash- 
ion map. To keep it there, the store 
boasts the greatest collection of crea- 
tions by world-famous designers under 
any one roof, matches its mink sales 
with the snootiest of New York shops. 

Quality First. It didn’t happen + 
chance. When 29-year-old Herbert 
Marcus sparked his enterprise in 1907 
he had his own ideas on how an ap- 
parel and specialty store should be run 
—and he stuck to them. One was to 
buy nothing but top-bracket merchan- 
dise—whether it retailed for $1 or 
$1,000. Another: “No sale is a good 
sale if the customer isn’t satisfied.” A 
third: “Always keep in close personal 
contact with the customer.” As he 
reared each of his four sons—Stanley, 
Herbert Jr., Edward, and Lawrence— 
he saw to it that his ideas became their 


spite of a competent crew of 
buyers, suppliers never know when 


of the executives. " 
“Quality knows no price range; we 

os item for $1—if it's worth 

a dollar,” says Stanley Marcus, picking 

up a wallet-type compact from his desk. 

“Take this compact, now. I know that 

this identical item retailed for over five 


dollars only a year ago. We can 

it up + yl ‘4 rice That would ahiow 
us to sell it for almost half that amount. 
Obviously, on a purely price basis it's 
a good buy. But—” he ran a critical 
finger over the leather—“I'm not so 
sure this leather is enough for 
Neiman-Marcus. I'll have to think it 
over.” 

"Editorial" Policy. This is what Stan- 
ley Marcus calls “editing” merchandise. 
Just as editing makes for a , 
Neiman peacock “edits” its era 
through careful selection. “For this rea- 
son,” says Harvard man Stanley, “we 
feel we have more fine merchandise, 
well edited, than any other store in 
America.” 

Though the goods may be well-ed- 
ited, customers’ tastes.are often not. 
For this reason, “keeping the customer 
satisfied” sometimes becomes a bit dif- 
ficult; especially when it conflicts with 
N-M’s reputation for near-infallible ad- 
vice on “proper” attire. There was the 
time, for instance, when a _ college- 
bound freshman, accompanied by her 
father, was being outfitted with a 


expe 
it would do the 
e her college debut 
coat, Marcus tactfully tried to 


interest her in a less expensive beaver. 
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buy the beaver. But Neiman-Marcus 
sold her a mink just the same—six years 
later, when she was getting married. 

“We don’t regard ourselves as retail 
heroes for passing up the profit,” says 
Herbert Marcus, Sr., “We just think it 
good business to lose one dollar to 
make three.” 

The incident also illustrates Neiman- 
Marcus’ third maxim: py ae touch 
with the customer. Unlike the heads of 
many another $22 million business, 
Carrie Neiman and the five Marcuses 
are on the floor from 10:30 to 4:00 














ference to cater to a customer. The 
policy pays off. While on the floor a 
ase? of years ago Stanley met a war- 
time acquaintance, spent a half-hour 
or so showing him around the store. 
This chance meeting has netted N-M 
three mink coat sales to date, the last 
one being shipped to the customer in 
New York City—the heart of the fur- 
selling industry! 

A Family Affair. Though a great part 
of the credit for Neiman-Marcus’ na- 
tionwide reputation should go to pro- 
motion-minded showman Stanley, he is 
careful to point out that N-M is the 
“story of a family.” Greatest credit 
should go to Herbert, Sr., “the greatest 
living merchant,” says Stanley. “He was 
wise enough to give all the boys re- 
sponsibility, let us make mistakes.” 

All four boys were brought up with 
but one goal—the store. To insure that 
they'd all be well grounded in selling, 
Herbert, Sr., sent each of them out on 
the streets of Dallas selling the Satur- 
day Evening Post as soon as they were 
old enough to make change. 

Will Stay in Texas. Family owned 
and family run, Neiman-Marcus has no 
intention of breaking up their cozy 
home by expanding in all directions. 
Currently building a branch shop in 
Varsity Village, Dallas suburb, they 
doubt very much if they'll ever spread 
beyond the city. They don’t have to. 
Beyond Dallas, the customers come to 
them—from Fort Worth to Kobe, Japan. 



























DEBUT 
Gas firm makes Wall St. 


bow, lures brokers with 
big promotion splurge 








Last MONTH WALL Sr. attended a 
unique “coming out” party. Executin 
a deep curtsey, on April 19 Affiliat 
Gas Equipment, Inc., bowed into the 
ranks of li securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Few brokers got 
excited about that. What did give them 
a jolt, however, was the exhibition AGE 
staged to celebrate the event. 
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every day, will even break up a con- 


With youthful impetuosity, the com- 
pany took over the long-vacant marbled 
chamber of the Chase National Bank 
at 37 Wall St., spread it with 58 eye- 
eppesling displays of water heaters, 
blowers, heating panels, and many 
other gas-fired units, then invited brok- 
ers and Exchange governors in for a 
“look-see.” To reak the ice they 
had Exchange President Emil Schram 
on hand, and—just to make sure—a well- 


tion space to introduce humdrum Wall 
St. to up-to-date merchandising meth- 
ods. The recently born “new type” 
thinking that launched the Exchange’s 
current advertising campaign rekin 

his enthusiasm, and he struck while 
the iron was hot. 

Latching onto AGE’s forthcoming 
stock issue, he convinced the newly- 
formed company of the advantages of 
giving brokers first-hand knowledge of 





Emit ScuraM (C.) wirh AGE Treas. Scott (L.), Pres. HARVEY 


The brokers did some gaping 


stocked bar and snack table in the back 
room. 

The Brokers Gawked. Their fears 
were quickly allayed. Timid at first, 
the inquisitive brokers soon broke out 
in a rash of questions that jer ong and 
pleased the anxious AGE officials who 
were acting as enlighteners. They 
crowded around boilers, gawked at 
closet-size heating units, gaped at the 
dramatically presented charts and dia- 
grams, fumbled with the automatic 
displays. 

In general, they comported them- 
selves like any bunch of gadget-minded 
Americans, which is exactly what they 
were. 

AGE was pleased. Said beaming 
President Lyle C. Harvey, his pockets 
bulging with give-away cigarette light- 
ers: “We didn’t know how this thing 
was going to go over. To tell the truth, 
we were kind of skittish about the idea 
at first, but—’ eyeing the crowd— 
“well, it’s sure going over with a bang.” 

To trigger-pulling H. M. Gartley, 
market advisor and financial public re- 
lations expert, the “bang” sounded like 
sweet music. For 18 months he had 
been seeking the right combination of 
client, Exchange approval, and exhibi- 


the company’s products. Also, he 
pointed out, the same exhibit could be 
used to give shareholders an oppor- 
tunity to get close to their company 
(the AGE exhibit ran for five days, 
drew 7,000). 

Exchange Precedent. Once AGE saw 
the light, the next step was to get Ex- 
change approval. Gartley had already 
tried with several other concerns, had 
never had any luck. But this time he 
succeeded. Success begot success. 
Chase, which would have had nothing 
to do with the scheme without the Ex- 
change’s OK, immediately set to work 
scrubbing the walls and floor of its 
vacant chamber. Imbued with the 
spirit of the enterprise, they did all 
their work without charge, donated the 
space. 

With its listing date drawing near, 
AGE hurriedly flew into New York 
equipment from its three affiliated com- 
panies—Bryant Heater Co., Night & 
Day Manufacturing Co., and Payne 
Furnace Co,—got crackerjack charts and 
diagrams designed in jig time. Total 
elapsed time: 2% weeks. Cost (extlu- 
sive of equipment): close to $20,000. 

Prominently displayed along one wall 
of the exhibit was a huge facsimile 








ticker-tape showing the first stock trans- 
action in the company’s 1,000,000 com- 
mon shares. Price: 8%. Displaying a 

ical lack of sentiment, the market 
fell off the next day, perhaps influenced 
by AGE’s first quarter loss of $55,000. 
Officials, however, discounted the loss, 
pointed out that heating installations 
reached their nadir during the winter 
months. 

Trend? Organized only eight months 
ago, when it acquired the three long- 
established manufacturing concerns 
from Dresser Industries, Inc., Affiliated 
had put its right foot forward. Brokers 
and stockholders, convinced that many 
another exhibition would follow, liked 
the idea of getting closer to products, 
felt such exhibits would help them bet- 
ter evaluate a company’s future. The 
Exchange and Gartley, kn in 
mutual congratulations, began looking 
around for another attention-getting 


prospect. 


QUEENY IS KING 


Monsanto board chairman 
spurs firm to new peaks, 
sets fast pace for rivals 


EpcarR MONSANTO NY was the 


QUEE 
boss’s son. In 1919, fresh out of Cornell 


University—class of ’17—and the Navy, 
he went to work as advertising manager 
for the chemical company his father 
had launched in 1901—and named in 
honor of his mother, Olga Monsanto. 
From ad manager he worked or got 
pushed up to sales manager, was 
boosted to the presidency in 1928, 
when John Francis Queeny decided to 
promote himself to board chairman and 
take life easier. “Run the business like 
you want to,” said Queeny Sr. So, at 31, 
young Edgar was himself the boss. 

Heredity Plus. The company he 
found himself bossing was a pretty fair- 
sized little firm, with assets of about 
$12,000,000, four plants, and head- 
quarters in St. Louis. But compared 
with some of its big competitors Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. was just a squirt 
when its quiet, handsome young presi- 
dent set out to show the world he had 
other qualifications besides heredity to 
fit him for his job. 

The result would seem to indicate 
that the elder Queeny was lucky to 
have such a bright boy for a son. After 
20 years of feverish expansion, Mon- 
santo, now one of the industry’s half- 
dozen leading outfits, is worth over 
$250,000,000, employs about 16,000 
people, has some 30 plants spread all 
over the world. Net sales in 1928 were 
$6,150,000. In 1948 they hit an all- 


Resuirtt Texas Crry TOWER 
The bill was $15,500,000 


time high of $178,000,000. No longer 
a family corporatioA, Monsanto is now 
owned by some 19,000 stockholders. 
Queeny, since 1943, has been chairman 
of the board (the elder Queeny died 
in 1933). 

One would think that with such a 
record he could hardly have missed be- 
coming the biggest operator in the in- 
dustry, but the entire chemical field 
has shot up like cells multiplying in a 
test tube, and Queeny is still chasing 
such long-legged competitors as Du 
Pont, Union Carbide & Carbon, Allied 
Chemical. He has kept pace with the 
industry's terrific expansion, however, 
and Monsanto has left dozens of other 
rivals in its dust. 

Disaster in Texas. Proof that Edgar 
Queeny, though building fast, had also 
built well, came when Monsanto suf- 
fered “the greatest industrial disaster 
in world history”: the huge Texas City 
explosion and fire on April 16, 1947. 
When the French freighter Grandcamp 
blew up in the harbor with the esti- 
mated force of 250 five-ton block-bust- 
ers, 60% of the Monsanto plant on the 
bay-front was totally destroyed, along 
with hundreds of Texas City dwellings. 
Of the 451 Monsanto employees on 
duty at the time, one-third were killed, 
virtually all the rest injured. 

Queeny received high praise for his 
humane and generous help to victims 
of the tragedy. He authorized immedi- 
ate payment of $1,000 to each widow 
or nearest relative, ordered the com- 
pany’s personnel officer to take care of 
all emergency financial needs of em- 
ployees—and to “deal liberally” in every 
instance—obligated his company to pay 
all hospital and medical bills not cov- 
ered by insurance, and authorized pay- 
ments to those permanently injured for 
benefits far beyond Monsanto’s legal 
obligations. 


_ Queeny also directed emergency 
housing ‘forts, teed widows of 
employees recently moved into the area 
oe me of rer their homes, 
authori ent transportation 
to coulis tox tad Weeks unit the 
disaster. No stone was left unturned to 
show the stricken families of Monsanto 
workers the last full ounce of tender- 
ness and devotion. 

Losses in Millions. It cost Monsanto 
over $15,500,000 to rebuild the Texas 
City plant. Insurance settlements for 
property damage, though they dwarfed 
any single loss in insurance history, nev- 
sakaboe fell about $2,500,000 short of 
covering the reconstruction job. The 
company also fi it lost many mil- 
lions in profits from its Texas City prod- 
ucts, But in spite of these real and 
“guesstimated” losses, the whole affair 
seems to have left scarcely a dent in 
Monsanto’s steadily climbing earnings 
record. 

At 51, Board Chairman Queeny now 
takes life less strenuously than before 
he turned the presidency over to Wil- 
liam M. Rand. Before that, however, 
he used to spend about 16 hours a day, 
five days a week, on the job. Now, 
when at home in his spacious mansion 
on a 500-acre farm 25 miles west of 
St. Louis, he and his wife spend their 
time much like other well-to-do Amer- 
icans, playing bridge occasionally with 
friends, listening to the radio, or pic- 
nicking in the woods. In the morning 


-Queeny has the Spartan habit of rising 


about 5:30 A.M. and reading until 
breakfast. In the evenings he reads 
trade papers galore, all the news mag- 
azines, and books on economics and 
politics, plus an occasional delving into 
the classics. In addition to reading, he 
is a writer of no mean ability, has three 
books to his credit. 

An Amateur Photographer. A great 
outdoorman, Queeny enjoys skeet 
shooting and salmon fishing, is also 
recognized as one of the country’s lead- 
ing amateur wildlife photographers. 
One of his films, “Prairie Wings,” com- 
bines in a unique manner sound record- 
ings and slow motion photography of 
wild ducks and geese. 

Writing, shooting, and photography, 
however, are only an avocation. Mon- 
santo is still his middle name. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Research bureau needles 
business, fights to give 
consumers full value 


ONCE THE PECK’s BAD Boy of the Amer- 
ican economy, now one of its staunch 
defende: ;—albeit in a gadfly capacity 


Forbes 
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—20-year-old Consumers’ Research Inc. 
is still industry's self-appointed monitor. 

Fathered by co-a s Stuart Chase 
and Frederick J. Schlink—to handle 
the flood of inquiries from readers of 
their best-selling book, “Your Money’s 
Worth”—CR has mushroomed from a 
local White Plains (N.Y.) consumer 
club into a national non-profit, impar- 
tial research and educational organiza- 
tion. Its aim: to see that the consumer 
gets an even break. In the course of its 
defense it has crossed swords with in- 
dustry’s great and near-great, on occa- 
sion has taken on the government it- 
self. 

Truth Crusade. CR’s once novel 
premise remains the same as on the 
day of its birth: the consumer has a 
right to know the essential truth about 
the things he buys. It opposes monopo- 
listic trade group activities, price-fixing, 
and any great extension of government 
control over business. Its long-time 
battle cry: Let’s have truth in ad- 
vertising! 

To achieve its objectives, Schlink and 
his associates (Chase is no longer ac- 
tive in the group) have made CR an 
independent + gm | to study and re- 
port on goods and services from the 
consumer s point of view, and his alone. 
To fulfill what some critics charge is 
an overly ambitious undertaking it av- 
erages about 2,500 product tests each 
year. Items are chosen from goods in 
moderate price ranges, purchased from 
store stock and tested either in CR’s 
own labs at Washington, N.J., or by 
some 1,000-odd outside. specialists in 
such varied fields as applied chemistry, 
bacteriology, textiles, autos, radio, etc., 
and a selected group of commercial 
testing labs. 

No Jehovah. In the face of periodic 
sneers that it “sets itself up like God 
on Judgment Day,” €R is unruffled, 
calmly denies any claim to infallibility. 
When it does slip, it admits it freely, 
prints corrections in its monthly Bulle- 
tin. But the number of times it has had 
to backwater are comparatively neg- 
ligible, and damage suits by irate man- 

acturers are, significantly, nil. Objec- 
tions to test findings average perhaps 
one or two a week, says head man 
Schlink, necessitating barely one cor- 
rection a month. And “reall bad er- 
rors don’t amount to more than one a 
year.” 

Manufacturers react in varying de- 
grees to CR recommendation or non- 
recommendation of their products. A 
spot-check by Forses editors evoked 
both splenetic blasts and purrs of satis- 
faction. More often the reaction was 
a studied air of indifference: “We've 
been too to bother.” “Our sales 
haven’t suffered any.” “We heard about 
it so long afterwards that there wasn’t 
anything we could do.” Others whose 
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FREDERICK SCHLINK 
“There's still an occasional dud” 


prize products failed to make the CR 
grade shrugged their shoulders, fre- 

Va pointed to another item that 
id. 


On the whole, industry opinion re- 
arding Consumers’ Research is mixed. 
ome business men still get hot under 

the collar when a test reveals a sub-par 
cage Othérs, more philosophical, 
ollow the tests closely, find them use- 
ful in keeping tabs on competitors. 
Many, particularly the smaller fry, use 
them as a sort of independent check 
on their own engineering and technical 
staffs. 

Buyers’ "Bible." Whatever the view 
of manufacturers, CR’s more than 100,- 
000 ardent subscribers swear by it, 
won't buy anything without consulting 
their “Bible” first. Clientele is drawn 
mainly from the “leadership” group of 
the middle class—scientists, technicians, 
lawyers, accountants, and other profes- 
sionals bulk large. State and local gov- 


ernment as well as institutional pur- 
chasing agents use the service as ref- 
erence and guide; members of the 
armed forces find it useful when sta- 
tioned abroad; foreign importers often 
use it when buying American products. 
It has even been used by investors, 
who reason that stock in a company 
that turns out a good product is also 
a good investment. 

Preoccupied in its formative days 
with nostrums, toilet articles, and 
canned. foods, CR’s emphasis today is 
more varied. In the ’30s it was instru- 
mental in securing better food and drug 
legislation, which clipped the wings of 
high-flown advertising claims in these 
fields. Today it focuses sharp attention 
on home appliances, radio, television, - 
high fidelity recording, men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing, automobiles, lubricants, 
etc. 

Testing Tycoon. Still the guiding 
genius of Consumers’ Research is wispy- 
haired, bespectacled Fred Schlink, who 
has spent the bulk of his 57 years 
fighting the consumer's battles. A me- 
chanical engineer and physicist, Schlink 
was formerly with the National Bureau 
of Standards, also served an industrial 
apprenticeship with Firestone and 
Western Electric. His specialty: instru- 
ment designing. He has devised intri- 
cate testing gadgets for such diverse 
items as fountain pens, linoleum, and 
razor blades. 

He is also a crusader with a very 
trenchant pen, having authored or co- 
authored such admonitory books as 
“Eat, Drink and Be Wary,” “Meat 
Three Times a Day,” and the big-sell- 
ing “One Hundred Million Guinea 
Pigs.” 


“Biggest difficulty CR faces today,” 





CR Mattress Test 
Some products went “quietly to sleep” 
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says Schlink, “is the rapid develop- 
ment in technical knowledge, which 
makes it hard for even experts to keep 
posted in their special fields.” 

Still Some Duds. However, he thinks 
it’s all to the good, as manufacturers 
devote more time and money to turn- 
ing out better products, make fewer 
outlandish claims. And he believes that 
“American industry today makes the 
finest products in the world,” though 
he’s quick to point out that there’s still 
an occasional dud. He’s also pleased 
with advances made in advertising, 
takes modest credit for the fact that 
industry as a whole has “gotten over 
its patent medicine days.” 


Schlink is icularly proud of the 
number of “firsts” claimed for his or- 
ganization: it picked out the bugs in 
pre-fabricated houses and _ball-point 
pens, discovered to everyone's amaze- 


, ment that phonograph records were 


subject to wear, etc. Latest achieve- 
ment: an attention-getting article on 
the poisoning hazard in fluorescent 
lamp breakage. 

CR denies that its findings are overly 
captious, says its policy “is simply to 
report any consumer health or dollar 
hazard of significant importance when- 
ever we know it to exist.” To the best 
of its ability, it tries to act as “con- 
sulting agent” for its supporters, gives 





STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS, one-time 
corporate step-child, is now being 
trotted out of industry's back room 
and ushered into a front-row seat in 
many company public relations pro- 
grams. Instead of merely maili 

shareholders a copy of the ann 

report and their quarterly dividend 
check (if any), wide-awake firms 
are now going out of their way to 
curry favor with those who put up 
the money to spin industry’s wheels. 

Simplified year-end statements, 
annual meetings in easily accessible 
places—with soft drinks and sand- 
wiches thrown in — coast-to-coast 
showings of movies depicting com- 
pany operations, even televised an- 
nual reports (Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia)—these and other techniques 
are being dusted off and polished up 
by today’s stockholder-conscious cor- 
porations. 

Latest sample in the growing 
trend to cater to corporate owners 
was Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
annual stockholders meeting ‘Tast 





Stockholders on the Production Line 


a 


month. For the first time in the com- 
pany’ history this annual get-to- 
ther was held right on the factory 
oor (while nearby workers went 
ahead with the job of building elec- 
tric power-generating equipment), 
gave shareholders a chance to look 
over operations, ask questions of 
both employees and executives. 

More than 400 stockholders at- 
tended, many of them making the 
trek to the firm’s East Pittsburgh 
works from as far off as the Pacific 
Coast and Texas. . 

In addition to the regular business 
meeting and an outlook report by 
President Gwilym Price (“1949 or- 
ders may approach our 1948 total”), 
shareholders were shown a movie of 
the company’s manufacturing, re- 
search, and quality control activities. 
The meeting wound up with a 
guided tour through the plant and 
lunch in the employees’ cafeteria. 

To pleased owners, the affair was 
an excellent instance of up-to-date 
stockholder relations in action. 








them product advice usually available 
only to manufacturers’ research staffs. 

n't Be "Bought." As tangible evi- 
dence of its integrity, it points to the 
fact that its only sources of income 
come from subscriptions to its Bulletin 
services and from sales of books and 
reprints. Its proud boast: “No one pays 
in money, goods, or services to have 
any product recommended or any un- 
favorable comment made, modified, or 
omitted from the bulletins of Con- 
sumers’ Research.” 

CR’s prestige is not amenable to pre- 
cise measurement. A decade or so ago 
it exerted rather wide influence over 
public and government thinking on ad- 
vertising practices. Today its influence 
is more indirect, operates in the twi- 
light zone between manufacturer and 
buyer. Many firms still disavow any in- 
terest in or knowledge of CR activities, 
but sooner or later a favorable or un- 
favorable report on one of their prod- 
ucts is brow ght to their attention—tleal- 
ers and salesmen in particular can be 
depended on to let them know. And 
though test results may be blandly 
ignored for a while, consumer reaction 
is sometimes such as to induce them 
to. put a.product “quietly to sleep.” 

The realm in which Consumers’ Re- 
search operates has narrowed a bit in 
recent years, may be further limited as 
more emphasis is put on turning out 
skillfully engineered and designed 
products. 

Big Returns. From the viewpoint of 
the average subscriber, the returns on 
his small investment ($3 a year) have 
apparently been satisfactory. He shops 
with confidence, .is less likely to accept 
products at their face value. CR pro- 
vides him with a measuring stick. 


JERSEY PHOENIX 


Fire-ravaged firm rises 
from its ashes but still 
feels scars of °47 blaze 


ACCORDING TO THE National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, two-thirds of all 
fires are suffered by business buildings. 
Of these, says the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association, 43% never get 
back on their feet. What happens to 
the remaining 57% after the embers 
cool? How do tliey struggle back into 
the stream of commerce? What ob- 
stacles do they have to overcome? 
Forses, riding herd on Vulcan, de- 
cided to find out, picked the block-long 
Koos Bros. Furniture Co. in Rahway, 
N.J., as a good double-barreled bet 
for a case study: (1) the store had 
been completely’ burned out, with total 
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damage of $1,000,000; (2) the holo- 
caust had hap far enough back 
(June, ’47) to make a valid “rebound” 
evaluation possible. : 

The blaze broke out only two weeks 
after the business had undergone a 
thorough stem-to-stern fire inspection. 
Though the source of the fire is listed 
as “undetermined,” President Charles 
Koos lays it to a bad electrical storm 
and a recently installed television an- 
tenna. He may be right. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is “watch- 
ing with interest” the large number of 
video antennae that have been shoot- 
ing up all over the country, some 
of which, being wee 0: rey grounded, 
have caused many fires. 

No Tradition Fumblers. The Koos 
Bros. fire was discovered at 12:20 A.M. 
At 4:30, while the flames were still 
leaping skyward, the three Koos broth- 
ers, Charles, Edward, and Milton— 
with young George Klemp, general 
manager and executive vice-president, 
and other store officials—sat in execu- 
tive session, weighed their course. 
Crushed by an apparently total loss, it 
would have been easy to quit the busi- 
ness, but the Koos’ name had been as- 
sociated with furniture retailing for 
nearly 100 years, and Charles Koos 
and his brothers weren't the ones to 
fumble such a tradition. They decided 
on the spot to operate from the store’s 
warehouse in Linden, a mile north, 
meanwhile starting immediate con- 
struction of a new building on the site 
of their still-flaming structure. They 
had to act fast: customers’ fancies, they 
knew, would quickly shift to competi- 
tors if Koos took time out to con- 
valesce. . 

Two tangible factors bolstered their 
decision: the salvaging of many impor- 
tant records, and the firm’s “Use and 
Occupancy” insurance. Though all in- 
ventory, traffic, and order department 
records had been lost, they had man- 
aged to salvage the general ledger and 
most of their accounts receivable. This 
would allow them to collect thousands 
in outstanding bills, also establish the 
“proof of loss” neces to collect on 
their insurance policies (building, fur- 
niture and fixtures, merchandise in- 
ventory ). 

Policy Slip? They were glad to get 
the insurance money ($179,000 for the 
building), though it fell woefully short 
of covering the loss—policies were on 
a “depreciation” instead of a “re- 
placement” basis. Also, several units of 
the sprawling store were entirely unin- 
sured. Result: a total loss on items such 
as the recently added $27,000 Grand 
Rapids Guild line. 

These costly omissions, plus the fact 
that replacement costs were ’way out 
of proportion to original costs, gave 
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Wage Boosts Continue 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Ir is NOT THE intention of 
this column to poach on 
the sanctified preserves of 
the professional economist. 
But it seems to this re- 
porter that the fact-fig- 
ures-and-prediction crews 
have been overlooking an 
interesting barometer to 
the state of the nation’s 
business health. 

Last week I started digging 
around into some statistics on wage 
settlements (there are over 1,000 
union contracts negotiated every 
week) and unless my slide-rule has 
spring fever it seems that wage in- 
creases are still very much the order 
of the collective bargaining table. 

With lay-offs, cut work-weeks, 
and a somewhat wobbly business 
outlook generally, it would seem 
that management would be in no 
mood to talk, let alone grant, wage 
increases. Yet the figures tell a dif- 
ferent story. A sampling of over 700 
union agreements signed since May 
1 shows that, come negotiation time, 
$5% of the employers are granting 
wage boosts. And the sums are no 
piddling amounts. Twenty-three wal 
cent of the increases are higher than 
10¢ an hour, with some settlements 
in the construction industry going 
as high as 25¢ an hour. The ma- 
jority of contracts, however, hew to 
a 10¢-an-hour average, only 2¢ an 
hour less than the average for the 
third round when business was 
booming. 

These are an interesting bit of 
statistics. In March, when the cost 
of living took its first substantial 
slide and General Motors applied 
its cost of living clause to cut wages 
2¢ an hour, there were predictions 
galore that wage hikes were over. 
And the fourth round was given 
short shrift by the experts. But since 
then there has been the steady 
stream of settlements which ended 
in wage increases. In fact, in only 
3% of the agreements were there any 
wage cuts or “no increases.” 

What does this all mean—“disin- 
flation” on one hand, wage increases 
on the other? It means many things. 
For one, the state of the economy 
appears healthy. So much so that 





thousands upon thousands 
of employers are willing 
and able to increase their 
labor costs by granting 
wage boosts without wide- 
spread price lifts—and 
without pressure of strikes. 

It means, too, that the 
so-called soft spots that 
have developed in our in- 
dustrial fabric — textiles, 
household equipment, apparel—have 
not spread appreciably. 

The fourth round still has another 
five months to run. Conceivably, the 
situation may change. This summer, 
“big name” negotiations start—Ford 
Motor, U.S. Steel, General Electric, 
and a dozen other headliners. Ford 
has already announced a “no wage 
increase” policy, has also stated that 
it cannot afford to go through with 
a pension plan demanded by the 
UAW. But this is all part of the 
preliminary shadow-boxing. In labor 
relations circles there’s a feeling that 
the union “will get something.” The 
same attitude pervades the steel in- 
dustry. A 10 or 12¢-an-hour average, 
either in direct wages or fringes, is 
not out of the realm of possibility. 
All of this adds up to the cold fact 
that American Business is still a 
mighty robust specimen. 

The following figures show how 


the fourth round shapes up till 
now: 


Wace SETTLEMENTS BY CENTS 


Per Hour 
—8¢-0 .... 8% 8¢-9¢ 18% 
1¢-5¢ .... 28% 1002. 22 29% 
6¢-7¢ .... 9% Over 10¢.. 28% 


AVERAGE WAGE INCREASES IN 
23 Leapinc U.S. Crries 


Boston .... 5.4¢ Cleveland . 8.3¢ 
Providence. 6.6¢ Milwaukee. 8.6¢ 
Buffalo ... 8.1¢ Minneapolis- 
Newark ... 8.9¢ St. Paul . 8.8¢ 
New York. .10.5¢ St. Louis.. 8.1¢ 
Philadelphia 8.0¢ Cincinnati . 8.6¢ 
Pittsburgh .10.5¢ Portland, 
Atlanta ...10.5¢ Ore. .... 9.8¢ 
Dallas, Hous- San Fran- 
ton, Fort cisco .... 8.0¢ 
Worth ..10.1¢ Los An- 
New Or- geles ....11.5¢ 
leans ....10.3¢ Toledo ...10.6¢ 
Chicago .. 8.4¢ 
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Koos Bros.—1947 


Forty-three percent never come back 


the Koos little to rebuild with, would 
ultimately force them to dig into cash 
reserves, secure a biggish mortgage. 

Insurance Asset. Koos’ Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance proved to be the 
vital factor in the store’s recovery. This 
type of coverage guarantees gross or 
net profits through loss of use or occu- 
pancy, finances retention of key per- 
sonnel for as long as necessary to 
regain the business's pre-fire profit posi- 
tion. General manager Klemp smirks 
self-consciously today when he admits 
that the store had to be “sold” the pol- 
icy, two years before the blaze. At that, 
the firm refused to take 100% coverage. 
For every dollar of gross profit lost the 
Home Insurance Co. paid only 66¢. 

Charley Koos wasted little time once 
the decision was made to continue the 
business. Before the fire had burned 
itself out he called his shocked, worried 
personnel together, told them not to 
fret about their jobs (75% were re- 
tained). Selecting several salesmen, he 
told them to report for work in the 
morming, had them stand 24-hour 
watch over the charred mass. By 7:30 
A.M. a hastily prepared sign had been 
tacked to the debris, telling the public 
that Koos Bros. was in business at the 
Linden warehouse. This quick action 
had its reverberations: a few cynics 
whispered that the sign had been 
readied in advance. 

Wouldn't Look. These details ar- 
ranged, Charles Koos left the scene of 
the fire, never looked at it again until 
the new foundation had been laid. He 
still refuses to look at pictures of the 
damage. 

In a manner of speaking, Koos Bros. 
acquired a new partner from the time 
of the fire until it got back on its feet 
the following year. He was William T. 
Murphy, Newark branch manager for 
the General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
Acting for the Home Insurance Co., 
Murphy's job was to implement the 
U & O policy, help the arn get 
back in the competitive swim. His or- 
ders: spend 99¢, if necessary, to make 


a dollar; every penny of profit earned 
was one cent less the insurance com- 
pany had to pay. 

Business As Usual. Uppermost in 
management's mind was the necessity 
for letting the public know the store 
was still in business. They bought radio 
time on New Brunswick's Station 
WCTC, boosted newspaper advertising, 
asked customers to bring in any in- 
voices they might have that would help 
establish a delivery schedule on pre- 
fire sales of furniture in the warehouse. 

Quick Change. Meanwhile, the ware- 
house was undergoing a quick face- 
lifting. Furniture racks were ripped out, 
the front section of the building con- 
verted to a showroom, a Quonset hut 
erected in the rear to make another. 
Finishers were shifted to new quarters, 
where they were unable to work with 
their old efficiency—more craftsmen had 
to be hired. Telephones had to be 
installed, water fountains spotted 
throughout. Advertising brought in the 
customers, but when they came they 
couldn’t park their cars. A parking lot 
had to be furnished. 

Because the warehouse was now be- 
ing used as a store, insurance rates 
jumped. Headaches, big and little, 
cropped up continually. By November 
of ‘47 it was apparent that the ware- 
house’s heating plant could not main- 
tain a healthful temperature. Salesgirls’ 
hacking coughs forced the installation 
of a new boiler room, with consequent 
changes in the heating system. 

There was difficulty in collecting 
bills, too. Some customers, thinking all 
records had been destroyed, tried to 
welsh on their payments. A few suc- 
ceeded, though Murphy and his men 
managed to turn up many a charred 
income-producing scrap of paper to 
confound some “deadbeats.” Competi- 
tors were also out after their hides, 
tried with honeyed words to woo the 
store’s crack salesmen away. 

Union Troubles, Money Woes. Back 
at the store site there were more 
hurdles. A squabble among the unions 
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Koos Bros.—Topay 


The barn door is securely locked 


forced the brothers to abandon their 
plans for a concrete building. It had 
to be erected with mill construction. 
Then, financing the structure ran into 
unforeseen obstacles. Immediately after 
the fire, Charles Koos had beer be- 
sieged with offers of mortgages. Being 
premature, he turned them down. But 
when it came time to look for a loan, 
money had tightened up. After scratch- 
ing a bit, the firm finally managed to 
wangle new credit. — Koos isn’t 
happy about it, though. The old store 
was free and clear, could swing along 
with bad times as well as good. Now, 
with a mortgage, the brothers have to 
play their cards closer to their chests. 
At last, on May 1, 1948, Koos Bros. 
moved back to their old site, occupied 
the first completed section of the new 
building. Today the store has 130,000 
square feet of floor space—25,000 more 
than before. This time, however, the 
barn door is securely locked, with the 
horse inside. The building has a high 
fire-resistant rating, and every inch of 
it is protected by sprinkler systems. At 
the close of the Fir all records are 
impounded in two large vaults, each 
protected with a Mosler Safe Co. fire- 
proof door—with a six-hour fire rating 
(highest obtainable). If the brothers 
can help it, their $1,000,000 establish- 
ment—which will take in around 
$3,000,000 this —will receive no 
second fiery blast in its solar plexus. 


SCHOOL TIE 


Plant-classroom hook-up 
takes pupils to factory, 
builds business goodwill 


A YEAR AGO THE New Haven, Conn., 
Manufacturers Association took ap 
opinion survey to see what the town’s 
160,000 residents thought of local in- 


dustry. Employers got a rude jolt when 
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Second National Bank decided to have 
a try, called on Yale University and 
Yale alumnus and public relations man 
Walter W. Koehn, Jr., to map out a 
plan of action. The bank’s theory: the 
more industrial harmony, the more 
prosperity—and the more banking ac- 
tivity. 

Working with Dr. Hans Fadum_ of 
the university's economic department, 
Koehn diagnosed the community ail- 
ment as stemming from lack of informa- 
tion on the hows and whys of indus- 
trial operations, prescribed a stiff dose 
of plant tours as the best means of get- 
ting the facts across, 

“Open House” Plus. Plant tours of 
one sort or another have been kick- 
ing around for quite some time, seldom 
rising much above the casual “open 
house” level. The carefully planned 
New Haven tours staged last month are 
of a definitely higher order. First, they 
were aimed at the most receptive group 
possible—the senior class of New Hav- 
en's Commercial High School. Most of 
this group of 300 will be looking for 
local jobs this summer, can therefore 
be expected to show more than a mild 
interest in the operations and working 
conditions of the city’s companies. 
They're also in an age bracket sup- 
posedly still receptive to new ideas. 

“Dollars at Work,” as the bank called 
its boosting program, arranged for 
Commercial High students to make a 
study of three local companies, and, to 


. insure the plan’s success, had it made 





an integral of the high school cur- 
riculum. The three ps chosen 
were a cross-section of New Haven in- 
dustry: ‘the United Illuminating Co., 
a utility; the Sealtest dairy and ice 
cream plants, food-processing; and A. 
C. Gilbert Co., manufacturer of edu- 
cational toys and electrical appliances. 

"History" Course. No rush job, the 

rogram required students to study, 

fore visiting each plant, a short his- 
tory of its growth and financial devel- 
opment. Then, every morning for two 
weeks, chartered buses deposited 30 
students at the doors of the three 
plants, where they were divided into 
two groups and given a thorough two- 
and-a-half-hour tour. 

The guides—most are Yale divinity 
students—get their instruction from 
scripts prepared by economist Fadum. 
Their talks are concerned mainly with 
showing the actual processes involved 
in making ice cream, electric power, 
or erector sets, but special stress is 
given to cost factors. This angle is also 
hammered home by large signs on all 
major pieces of machinery, pointing up 
just how much stockholders paid for 
each. unit, how much is invested in the 
plant per employee. 

Lecture Period. Following the tour, 
the student group listens to a brief talk 
by a company official, who uses charts, 
flashing lights, and mechanical gadgets 
to show them how much money the 
company makes in a year, and where it 
goes. An employee then takes over—in 
some cases he’s a top union official— 
and gives a short pep talk for the com- 










































































Hic Scuoot “Strupy Periop” 
Employers got a jolt 


_ pany as a good place to work. The 


session ends at noon with Cokes and 
questions. 

What's the net effect of the program? 
At this early date, about all that can 
be said is that 300 high school seniors 
have been favorably impressed with 
three .prominent New Haven com- 
ange The students ask few questions, 

ut they are an attentive audience. 
Queried later by a Forses reporter, 
they showed that they had absorbed 
a respectable percentage of the facts 
and. figures tossed at them during the 
tours. Evidently, from a company pub- 
lic relations standpoint, the program so 
far is a success. 

Long-Range Pay-Off. The Second 
National Bank is seeking longer-term 
benefits from its several thousand dollar 
outlay, however, plans to make “Dol- 
lars at Work” an annual affair, with 
more plants participating. As successive 
senior classes wind up their education 
and take jobs with New Haven firms, 
the bank counts on them as a leaven- 
ing agent to increase community aware- 
ness of what makes the city’s economic 
wheels go round. It is laying money on 
the line in the expectation that this 
growing knowledge will ultimately 
build a more harmonious—and prosper- 
ous—community. 


LOW BLOW? 


Industry mad at air ad, 
charge American hits 
competitors below belt 






A FEW MONTHS AGO, heckled by Amer- 
ican rail ads which pleaded for business 
on a “Take a train and be sure” basis, 
weather-hampered U.S. airlines started 
screaming “foul,” righteously taunted 
the roads with hitting below the belt. 
Today, at least one airline (American) 
is accused of borrowing a leaf from the 
railroads’ ad book, has been charged by 
some observers with biting the hand 
that fed it. 

Until recently, Amesican flew most 
of its passengers in Douglas-built DC- 
Ss, presumably was well pleased with 
their performance—the ships had 
chalked up a top safety record, are still 
racking up first-class marks for other 
lines. But with the advent of the Doug- 
las DC-6 and Consolidated Vultee’s 
Conyair, American turned thumbs down 
on its “outmoded” DC-3s, quickly 
shifted to the new models. So far, sO 
good. 
Death-Kiss? What started the critics 
yelping, however, was the line’s adver- 
tisement (below) in the Satu 
Evening Post. With “a tinge of regret, 
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AMERICA AIRLINES AD 
Crocodile tears? 


American was kissing its 
“Grand Old” ship goodbye, retiring it 
“to make way for progress.’ ” Actually, 
said the cynics, the line was trying to 
give it the death-kiss, was going out 
of its way to take a snide dig at a still 
reliable Or they 

Was American innocent of any ul- 
terior intent? The critics scoffed, pointed 
distastefully to copy lines which pre- 
dicted dolefully that DC-3s “would 
doubtless continue to serve the public 
in a limited way.” Why “in a limited 
way’? they asked. Weren't the ships 
still doing a bang-up job on many other 
airlines, both domestic and foreign? 
Could it be that American’s. wistful 
tears of regret were of the crocodile 
variety, and that the line was simply 
taking an underhanded swipe at DC-3- 
using competitors? It looked that way. 

No Dirge Needed. No dirge was yet 
needed for the DC-3, it was argued. 
It was still serviceable, still safe, still 


said the co copy, 


doing a first-rate job. Perhaps, hinted 
‘ the critics, American would be wise not 
to shed any tears for its cast-off 

until the line’s new models had proved 
they could match the record it had 
_ hung up, and was still hanging up. 


UPLIFT IN AFRICA 


Highly touted Liberia Co. 
facing hurdles in try to 
lift backwoods economy 


MENTION THE woRD publicity to Li- 
beria Co. officials and most of them get 
the shudders—and with reason: an- 
nouncement of the company’s forma- 
tion, in the fall of 47, brought a deluge 
of correspondence from pioneer-minded 
Americans. Eager to cut in on the firm’s 
projected plan to jack up the primitive 
Liberian economy to 20th-century lev- 
els, they flooded the company with of- 
fers of help, pleas for jobs, requests for 
more information. But the deluge was 
premature. Despite the barrage of 
newspaper and magazine stories touting 
the project, the company was nowhere 
near ready for action. Today, over a 
year later, it is still feeling its way care- 
fully. 

Answer to Communism? Organized 
under an unprecedented 80-year prior- 
ity to develop Liberian resources, the 
Liberia Co.’s birth had more than a 
prosaic profit motive behind it, was 
conceived also to transport the “Amer- 
ican Way” to the country—and without 
incurring the charge of “imperialism” 
or “exploitation.” To many, eo project 
stacked up as an ideal answer to Com- 
munism. 

Backing this uniquely conceived firm 
was a group of visionary but shrewd- 
minded enthusiasts headed by ex-Secre- 
tary of State Edward Stettinius, who 


had made a brief but illuminating stop- 
over in Liberia during a wartime flight. 
He came, saw, and was conquered 
the inherent potentialities of this 100- 
year-old step-child of the U.S. Talking 
up the country’s prospects to J C. 
Gite, Admiral Halsey, G.E.’s Philip D. 
Reed, and others, he quickly fired their 
interest, after the war incorporated the 
Liberia’ Co. with an initial capital of 
$1,000,000. 

Liberia’s — tangible assets were 
an international airport, a good trans- 
country highway, and a frst rate harbor 
at Monrovia, the capital—all war-built 
projects. One big intangible asset: the 
goodwill and earnest intentions of the 
Liberians, who were jubilant to learn 
that the fabulous Americans were re- 
turning to propel their backward land 
into the 2 A 

Uphill Climb. Despite glowing fore- 
casts, in the year that has elapsed since 
a definite program was announced, in 
April, ’48, progress has been discour- 
agingly slow. A thousand and one de- 
tails had to be attended to, dozens of 
projects launched. A National Bank of 
Liberia had to be organized, min- 
ing, lumbering, and fishery operations 
started, machinery set up to collect, 
process, and market agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

A company was planned to import 
and export commodities, act as the offi- 
cial procurement agency of the govern- 
ment, and conduct internal trade in 
consumer goods. Also on the agenda: 
a public works program—roads, bridges, 
light, power, and communication facil- 
ities. 

Some progress has been-made; much 
more is still in the talking stage. A 
trading company has been set up in 
Monrovia to market agricultural prod- 
ucts and handicrafts, but a network of 
outposts to channel produce — 
the trading company is yet to be 
lished. An airline is now operating, and 
small vessels for intercoastal traffic are 


ROAD-BUILDING IN MONROVIA 
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being run by outside shipping interests. 
A retrigeration plant is under construc- 
tion, may be in operation this month. 
Recommendations for a Liberian Bank 
now await government approval. 

Radio Hook-Up. The company has 
teamed up with a leading U.S. oil com- 
pany to explore and exploit petroleum 
resources; another American concern 
may soon launch a communications net- 
work. Exploration is under way to tap 
possible iron, gold, and diamond depos- 
its. Lumber operations only await the 
setting up of recently arrived sawmill 
machinery, plus final eecommendations 
by forestry experts. 

In the next-year-or-later category: 
more roads, a water supply and electric 
distribution system. 

An ambitious program, perhaps 
overly so, and an expensive one. To 
put it over, subsidiary companies are 
planned, will operate under the aegis 
of the Liberia Co. 

Long-Range Outlook. Evaluation of 
the company’s progress to date is dif- 
ficult. The long-range outlook may ap- 
pear favorable, but it promises to take 
a good many years to show results on 
even a modest scale. Meantime, critics 
feel that risk capital is inadequate, 
basic know-how pitifully scarce. 

And it remains to be seen how 
the initial spark of enthusiasm which 
fanned the project stands up under the 
cold wind of day-to-day difficulties. 
































TRADE TRENDS 


Spring pick-up spreads, 
but oil cutbacks cause 
decline in southwest 


For THE FIRST time since last Decem- 
ber business is improving in mote 
places than it is declining. This happy 
state of affairs is being enjoyed for 
the most part by the Midwest and Far 
West, which, upon digging out from 
the winter's os is tins them- 
selves not in such bad shape after all. 
The declining areas are mostly in the 
Southwest, stemming from: (1) the 
cutback in oil production starting in 
April; (2) statistical recognition of the 
fact that these areas, which have con- 
sistently led the ma could not indef- 
initely maintain their post-war rates of 
ain. 
Retail Sales Up. Almost every area 
in the country showed improved retail 
sales during April, but it’s still too earl 
to tell whether or not May sales will 
equal the very high level of May, *48. 
In general, where good merchandise is 
offered at a fair price—meaning, at 
present, a substantislly reduced price— 
sales are excellent, but when prices 
aren't cut the customers stay away in 
droves. 
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calculated for the separate areas. 






IVE PERIODS (| MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINF FOR 2 OR MORE CON- 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (i MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 





Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 


depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
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Bank activity is starting to pick up 
again as industries hit the spring sea- 
son, but for the most part business 
loans are well below last year, re 
because of lower prices. General vol- 
ume of physical output is excellent, 
with steel mills running above capacity 
and coal production stepped 7. as 
mine operators seek to build large 
enough stocks to*sit out the expected 
annual Lewis strike. 

Tire Pick-Up. Cities showing the 
greatest gains since April 15 (see 
table) all have above-average increases 
in retail sales. Akron, Ohio, reflects the 
seasonal pick-up in the tire business 
and the emphasis on coal mining; 
Charleston, W. Va., also reflects good 
ped cy, 

er cities showing significant gains 
in the past month are mostly located in 
the South, reflect recovery from a poor 
season to date, plus good current prices 
for cotton and tobacco—among the few 
commodities with better prices this year 
than last. 

The country’s eight large zones show 
New England, the Midwest, and the 
Mountain States with business slightly 
better than last year at this time. 





Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change From Last Year) 
3/15/49 4/15/49 5/15/49 
New England... —2 -—2 +1 
Middle Atlantic. —2 —5 —l 
Midwest ...... " -] —8 +2 
DOMES 205 bong 0-—l1 0O 
South Central.. +1 -—4 —2 
North Central .. —3 -—2 0 
Mountain ...... —4 0 +83 
weeks —5 -—4 0 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Raleigh, N. C.*... +15 
Albany, Ga.* ..... +14 
Reno, Nev.* ..... +11 
Charleston, W. Va. +10 
New Orleans, La.. . +9 
Akron, Ohio ..... +9 
Pueblo, Colo. .... +9 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... +8 
Columbia, S. C.... +7 
Washington, D.C.. , +7 


*Also listed April 15, 1949 


Biggest Increases 
(Percent Gain Over Last Month) 


DTI cdi non 0 0 O09 16% 
Charleston, W. Va.......... 14 
Raleigh, N.oC... i... cee ee 14 
New Orleans, La........... 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 12 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... 10 
CN Th Gah» ism series 10 
Washington, D. C.......... 10 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 10 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 9 




















bookler about 


STPETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg, Florida’s fastest growing 
city. offers interesting opportunities and 
advantages to many types of light in- 
dustry. Resident population 100,000. 
Winter visitors 250,000. Market within 
75 mile radius, 750,000. Mild year-round 
climate. Unexcelled living conditions. 
Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


George B. Dunn, Industrial Director 
Chamber of Commerce 


St. PETERSBURG Asada 


THE SUNSHINE city 











YOU CAN! 





CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe I. F. X, 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 


reader. 




















NEW IDEAS 


. - » in office equipment, heating, communications, 


packaging, home appliances, chemicals 


FEED BOX 


Here's one case where a typist can 
have her work “pile up” and like it. 
This automatic form feeding machine 
accommodates a-»full day's stack of 
work, feeds forms of from two to 20 
parts into typewriter or billing machine 
at the press of a button. Quickly 





clamped on any desk, it handles forms 
up to 9” wide, 14%” long, is said to 
slash up to 40% from typing costs. 

(American Business Systems, 1229 
Belmont Ave., Phila. 4, Pa.) 


BETA GAGE 


Nuclear fission set off a chain reac- 
tion in industry that is having a per- 
manent effect on many corporate cor- 
puscles. Latest link: a beta-ray gage 
for measuring the thickness of sheet 
stock as it zips along the conveyor line. 
The new inspection-gadget interprets 
(in terms of stock thickness) the de- 
gree of absorption of beta rays emitted 
by a radio-active isotope of strontium. 
Big advantage: the gage doesn’t have 
to contact stock material, is accurate 
within 2%, can be used on practically 
any type of material. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 


ELECTRONIC BURNER 


Temperature - conscious executives 
can figuratively locate the boiler room 
in their offices with a new electronic- 
ally-controlled oil burner. With it, a 
small control panel can be located in 
the exec’s office that will show when 
the burner is on, stopped, off on safety, 
also boiler pressure. Fitted with an 
electric-gas ignition which permits ef- 
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ficient operation with butane, propane, 
scl’ cle or bottled gas, re 07 a 
capacity ranging from one to 400 gal- 
lons per hour. 

(National Airoil Burner Co., 1284 
East Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


WISE WIRE 


Western Union is parting company 
with its roller-skating moppets. At main 
telegraph centers the company used to 
employ skating girls to whisk messages 
from “incoming” to “outgoing” trunk 
lines. Now, with an elaborate fire-pro- 
tected gadget that contains over 3,000 
miles of wire conductors and a million 
or so connectors, messages from any 
branch office in four southern states are 
relayed from New Orleans to their 
destinations without being touched. 
Branch offices simply preface messages 
with appropriate code letters, and the 
New Orleans machine routs them ac- 
cordingly. The unit is one of 15 high- 
speed switching centers now nearing 
completion. 

(Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson St., New York, N.Y.) 


NO JOLT FOR JETS 


Shown here is a jet engine in the 
process of being “coddled.” Enclosed 
in a pressurized cylinder to protect it 
from Ssumid air, it’s also mounted on 
rubber shock absorbers, the entire unit 
resting on a four-wheel rubber-mounted 
dolly. To make sure nothing will ruffle 
the super-sensitive mechanism in ship- 
ment, the entire assembly is encased in 
an aluminum crate-like structure cap- 
able of absorbing additional shocks. 
Once installed in a plane, the high- 
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strung engine is on its own, takes its 
shocks where it finds them. The new- 





Navy auspices. 
(Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio.) 





WARM FROST 


After taking a fling at being rain- 
makers, scientists have now turned to 
“frostmaking.” A new chemical, am- 
monium thiocyanate, simulates the ac- 
tion of frost on cotton plants, makes 
them drop their leaves within 15 days 
after being sprayed. This contrived 
strip-tease helps pickers do a faster and 








any . , 

: cleaner job, promises to boost returns 
om by $35 an acre. It also speeds up me- 
ages head picking by doing away with 





the necessity of removing leaves from 
the cotton, which, when crushed, are 
apt to stain the white fluff. Sprayed on 
fields by “hedgehopping” es, the 
chemical is converted by soil into 
nitrogen-bearing plant food. 

(Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.) 










SILENT SCRUBBER 





Called a “one man mop and pail 
brigade,” a new industrial ing unit 
does the work of a five-man mop and 
pail division. Its name, however, is a 













60 § two-man mouthful: Speedylectric JC-30 
I Steam-Jet Cleaner. A_ self-contained 
500-lb. unit, it has a 30-kw-capacity 
boiler, detergent pressure tank (allows 
jet to reach high places), high pressure 
, the § steam and detergent hose, nozzle, and 
losed § controls. The machine rolls on a steel 
ect it § dolly with rubber-tired swivel casters. 
d on § Advantages: noiseless, automatic, and 
» unit § portable, it has no motors, pumps, or 
unted § moving parts, presents no fire hazard. 
ruffle (Livingstone Engineering Co., 100 
ship- § Grove St., Worcester 5, Mass.) 
ed in 






TRICK TRAY 






Ever since the first refrigerator, ice- 
cube trays have taxed both inventor 
ingenuity and user patience. Problem: 
remove one ice cube with ease. With 
a slight finger sure, a tray recently 
announced will do just that—and stay 
in the refrigerator while it’s being done. 
Lined with latex , the “Cube 
Drawer” sarrenders the cube when the 
underside of the pocket is pressed up- 
wards. The cubes are less and 
tasteless, and the tray will not stick to 
the freezing compartment. 

(Cube Drawer Corp., 1801 Kentucky 
Ave., Akron 14, Ohio) 







































































To Reach the Tops 
FORBES IS Tops 




















type packaging is being done under. 


LOOKING AHEAD WITH 


THE BELL SYSTEM 


The Bell System has been working at full speed to meet .the 
enormous postwar demand for telephone service and to make 
the quality of the service better and better. Meanwhii:, sub- 
stantial increases in our labor and material costs have made 
it necessary to request moderate increases in telephone rates, 


Regulatory bodies in reviewing these requests have recog- 
nized that earnings must be adequate to attract and protect 
the savings of investors. They have seen how greatly it is to 
the advantage of telephone users and their communities that 
the System’s big program of improvement and expansion 
continue. As a result, telephone rate increases have already 
been granted in forty-three states. Thirty-one additional 
applications are pending where continued rises in costs make 
them essential. 


Since the war’s end, we have installed more than 10,000,000 
telephones —a gain greater than in the twenty years before 
1940. 2800 buildings have been built or enlarged, and 
equipped with intricate telephone apparatus. Millions of 
miles of new talking channels have been put into service. 
While improvements in existing services were being made, 
new methods and techniques have been introduced including 
mobile telephones, long distance dialing by operators, and 
network television. 


With the traditional spirit of service of telephone men 
and women, and with confidence that the American people 
understand the need for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services performed by the Bell 
System, we look forward to providing a service better and 
more valuable in the future than at any time in the past. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 


¢ 








What traits do you need to reach the top? 
The fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders 
provide the answer. 

Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
ed a part in the careers of “America’s Fifty 
oremost Business Leaders’ while working to 
the top. Most interesting are the ways 








America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 


to their present positions of eminence. 


Foremost Business Leaders” 
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This unique volume contains innumreable 
other sidelights on how these fifty men climbed 


Here are business biographies you will turn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your business life. 
Ghai sqeaubentites cad etlitied them ng your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
the utmost. 

James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 
index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. York 11, N. Y. 


Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 
(N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 








Insure Tomorrows Stock Market Profits Today- 


Enroll in the NEW SCIENTIFIC 14-LESSON ... 


FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 


Prepared by Dr. B. C. Forbes and Mr. Joseph D. Goodman, Stock Market Authorities 


ID the Harrimans, Cookes, Sages, Morgans, Baruchs an other investor- 

fortune builders of the past have some knowledge or secret methods over 

and above their personal abilities which explained their phenomenal 
success? 

From his close associations with Wall Street and its leading personalities 
over the past 40 years, B. C. Forbes concludes that success in investing, as in 
any other endeavor, is based on careful planning, intense study and diligent 
use of ascertained facts. 

To give the average investor the benefits of his years of wide experience 
and access to the wealth of facts gathered over the years by his publishing 
organization, he now offers a complete mine of his valuable investment in- 
formation in the new FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE. 


MOST MODERN, PRACTICAL COURSE AVAILABLE 


Takes you step-by-step through the entire techniques and practice of ana- 
lyzing and interpreting the innumerable factors that influence stock prices. 
Provides the most modern and practical curriculum of its kind available today. 
Includes the latest sound methods employed by well-known operators and 
renowned market advisors. Teaches you the scientific forecasting, charting 
and financial diagnosis developed over recent years. Tests your progress 
through periodic self-examination. 

No expense has been spared, no effort has been too great to make this the 
very finest, soundest Course ever offered investors. 


LEARN BY DOING 


You’ll find the FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE easy to grasp and apply. 
The keynote of the Course is “learning by doing.” In addition to 14 Lessons 
at two-week intervals you are given practical assignments and specific “Exer- 
cises” at the end of each Lesson that are designed to develop the practice 
and observation so vital to Stock Market success. 


ALL THE INFORMATION YOU NEED 


Decide now to learn how to apply the basic principles of capital building 
which have been used most successfully by outstanding investors of the past 
and present. It doesn’t matter what your investment objectives, this Course 
will help you achieve them because it is so complete and scientific. 


A TURNING POINT IN YOUR FORTUNES 


THE FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE, which has long been in prepara- 
tion, has been brought right up-to-the-minute. What you learn from a single 
Lesson and apply to your investments may = a turning-point in your 
fortunes ... should set in motion a chain of many successful transactions. 
Decide now to take this important step to greater stock market success—join 
the score of investors who are taking this valuable Course—fill in and return 
convenient enrollment form NOW 


-ENROLL NOW—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
y 


EXAMINE FIRST AND 
SECOND LESSONS 
FREE FOR 30 DAYS! 
ENROLL TODAY— 
CHECK ONE-PAY- 
MENT PLAN AND 
SAVE $23.50! 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N 
Gentlemen : 


Check Choice: 


$100 installment price. 
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Outline of Section Six: 


Interpreting the Market’s Action 


I. “The Market Is Always Telling a Story’ 
1. Interpreting Market Conditions 


II. Technical Measurements of the Market 
1, Four Important Indicators of Market 


III. Volume of Trading 
1. Importance as Market Indicator 


IV. How to In High Volume When Bull- 


V. How to Interpret Low Volume When Bull- 
i Bearish 


How to Interpret “Breadth” of the Market 
1. Difference Between “Breadth” and 
“Volume” 
2. What to Watch and Record from 
Daily Market Quotations 
3. Three Guiding Principles for Inter- 
pretation 


Changes in the Major Trend—How to De- 
tect Shift from Bear to Bull Cycle 


. Shift from Bear to Bull Cycle 
1. Eight Basic Signals to Watch 


How to Detect 5 Market “Tops” 
a. Smpoctance Detecting End of Bull 
arket 
2. Fourteen Signs Indicating End of Bull 
Market 


This is am outline of just one Lesson. Complete 
Course embodies 14 equally informative Lessous 
you can apply with profit. 











Please enroll me in the new 14-Section FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE. Send me 
the First and Second Lessons on 30-day approval. At the end of that time I will either return 
Sections, binder and all supplementary material or... 


I will remit $20 a month for 5 consecutive months. 
I will remit $76.50 in one payment for complete Course, thus saving $23.50 on the regular 


(On N. Y. C. orders, 2% will be added for Sales Tax) 


Use This Mine of Time-Tested Investment 
Techniques of Fortune Ratiders of the Past 
to Your Profits 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN - HARRY D. COMER 

















UNEXPECTED: Whereas it was widely anticipated 
that the recession which began to appear before 
the end of 1948 would continue, though in more 
or less mild degree, throughout this year, alread 
symptoms of recovery have appeared in a mod- 
erate number of lines. 

This makes prediction for what the rest of 1949 
may bring f peculiarly hazardous. 

I lean fo rather than pessimism. 


Momentously favorable events have lately oc- 


Most important and encouraging on the home 
front is the refusal of Congress to scrap the Taft- 
Hartley Law, the House’s determination to enact 
reasonable restraints on labor unions. 

Russia’s backing down is interpreted as indicat- 
ing clearly that she has no stomach for war today. 

Endorsement of the Atlantic Pact is most grati- 
fying. 

So is the rate of economic recovery in Western 
Europe and in Britain. 
READJUSTMENT HERE HEALTHY 

Price readjustments here have thus far been 
wholesome. 

In most fields where they have occurred con- 
sumers have responded by buying more. 

Moreover, such easement in the cost of living 
as has set in should prove a brake on the granting 
of wage increases demanded by various very pow- 
erful labor unions, notably in the automotive, coal, 
steel industries. 

Taxpayers find comfort in 
the adamant opposition of 
Congress to Truman’s brand- 
new scheme, via his Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for fur- 
ther enriching farmers at the 
expense of all the rest of us. 

The excellent, practical, 
realistic reports of the Hoover 
Commission have driven home 
to the American people how 
ruinously inefficiently the fed- 
eral government is adminis- 
tered: waste, duplication, in- 
efficiency, confusion, irrespon- 
sibility. 

The prospect is that these 
revelations will tend to cause 
thoughtful citizens to rebel 
against conferring upon the 
government the incalculably 
expensive, enlarged powers 
Truman seeks to our 


lives and our liberties. 





May 15, 1949 
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Facts Showing Outlook Is Better 
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Note the revolt against President Truman’s 
grandiose proposal to ape Britain in socializing 
medicine, in enforcing compulsory “health insur- 
ance,” utterly regardless of the cost to taxpayers. 
The outlook at the moment is that Congress will 
not consent to this Socialistic innovation in this 
country. (The cost in Britain has already proved 
to be some 500% greater than the Labor Govern- 
ment’s estimates. ) 

How far will the ots opposition to further 
and further encroachment by the federal govern- 
ment on our economy, our way of life, have upon 
Truman’s ambition to create farflung new TVAs, 
involving subordination of state regulatory powers, 
immeasurable further spending of taxpayers’ 
money? 

This writer is opposed to any and every needless 
expansion of federal domination, federal usurpa- 
tion of states’ rights, federal encroachment upon 
our free enterprise economy. 


STICK TO AMERICANISM 


The indisputable fact is that no country on the 
face of the earth which has enthroned govern- 
mental domination, not to say absolutism, has pros- 
pered as America, without such governmental dic- 
tation, has prospered. 

Why should we scrap the American Way of 
Life, which has given us unexcelled standards of 
living? Why should we follow the example of Brit- 
ain or any other foreign country now dependent 
upon America to bolster them, rescue them from 
actual or threatened bank- 
ruptcy? 

Let us stick to Americanism, 
to our cherished American 
economy, which has made 
possible transcendent Ameri- 
can enterprise, productivity, 
health beyond comparison 
with the people of other lands. 

Washington, tardily, has 
made several moves helpful 
to investors, to business: 

First, reduction in bank re- 
serve requirements, making 
more money available for busi- 
ness, following unprecedented 
reduction in commercial bank 
loans to enterprise. 

Second, substantial easing of 
installment-buying terms. 

Stocks still continue more 
deflated, less inflated, than 
anything else in America. 

—B. C. Forses. 

















We've never believed in the “bot 
sip”, “can’t miss’ approach to 
securities — and still don’t! Any 
prudent investor knows that sound 
decisions are based on fact, not 


fancy . . . that careful selection 
must always keynote the successful 
security program, or well-managed 
portfolio — and that changing 
values often call for review and 
revision of plans and holdings. 


That’s why we think the new issue 
of our “SECURITY AND INDUSTRY 
Survey” is of particular interest now. 


It starts with a general discussion of 
the whole investment picture, stresses 
the important forces to consider in a 
“post-conversion” economy. 


Then it takes a separate look at 
thirty-three different industries—more 
than three hundred leading companies. 


You'll find facts and figures on 
current position, earnings, outlook . . . 
charts graphing the 1940-1948 record 
of each industry in relation to the 
Merrill Lynch index of 540 stocks... 
a dividend digest that grades and clas- 
sifies each company on the basis of 
various investment objectives. In other 
words, it’s forty-eight pages of fact that 
should help any investor take better 
advantage of the many investment op- 
portunities offered today. 


If you have investments — or if 
you are considering their purchase— 
we'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
“SECURITY AND INDUSTRY SURVEY”. 
More than that, if you would like to 
tell us about your investment situation, 
we'll be glad to show you how we 
think the Survey can be most helpful 
to you—give you specific suggestions 
on how you can best attain your own 
investment objective. Just write— 


Department SD-39 


Merritt Lyncu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some Stocks Near Bottom? 


To READERS desiring a 5% return with 
very little risk, I suggest Philadelphia 
Electric common, now selling around 
23 and paying $1.20. A dividend has 
been paid each year since 1902. The 
company has recently been ted a 
satisfactory rate increase which, togeth- 
er with lower costs of supplies, should 
improve the earnings outlook. Financial 
condition and management are excel- 
lent. 

Many stocks today have declined to 
isthe tebinadielibing their lows of 1941- 
42, when the last bull market began. 
Examples: 


been uniform. Some are low, others are 
only half to one-third of the way down 
from their . Hence, one wonders 
whether the Dow-Jones average of in- 
dustrial stoeks is as good a barometer 
as formerly, when most stocks went 
up and down together. 

El cmiad tedadle tee 
will bear watching for 

indicating a change in the a 
trend 


In the past the market has been six 
months to a ahead of business in 
icting the future course of things. 

t is currently estimated that business 








HIGHS AND LOWS SINCE 1946 


Sn ee ep ee ee 61-25 
American Brake Shoe........... 64-30 
American Car & Foundry........ 72-27 
SR at TRS TABS 3h 88- 9 
American Steel Foundries....... 50-23 
NED BOD... civ nic ou v 600 ones 15- 5 
Bendix Aviation ............... 63-26 
Bohn Aluminum .............. 78-23 
OT ee weeentqued 47-12 
Consolidated Vultee .....:..... 35- 7 
Pateotins Geer o..s ..... . iiss..tub. 36-19 
Gam Gee said i oss ccc ectse 40-17 
Goneuel Pencision.. ; .. «0+. s00+8 40-12 
ee eee re Ce 68-17 
Liquid Carbonic .............. 43-14 
lS Sse EERIE «patel ge 41-14 


Martin, Glenn L............... 46- 9 
08. AT. thi alate isd oa vis» - >. 69-29 
Niles Bement-Pond ..........-. 26- 7 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......... 47-15 
PON FURS oes ivi eee ere ae 69-30 
Standard Brands .............. 55-17 
Swift International ............ 88- 8 
20th Century Fox.............. 63-17 
TR ED - ncn cs chads dedues 26- 5 
United Airlines ................ 54- 9 
United Shoe Machinery......... 84-45 
i ee eee: ee 47- 7 
U. S. Industrial Chem........... 62-19 
UD CNR. be Sans ons 2 vs 84-39 
Wayne Pump .........-+-.+e+- 47-11 
WOM SEEN a GaS ccvecce ps cee 53-14 
Wad Or naw: basses che 61-20 








There is no assurance that these 
stocks will not go down farther. Very 
likely, however, they have completed 
their major readjustment and are ap- 
proaching levels where we oe be 
watched for a turn for the better. They 
are getting near the end of their de- 
cline. 

Stocks do not continue down forever! 

The fact that these stocks are reason- 
ably priced does not mean that every 
stock listed on the Big Board is .reason- 
ably priced. Many are still selling at in- 
flated levels (several of these are in the 
Dow-Jones averages) and in time will, 
no doubt, face some further readjust- 
ment. 

For example, included in the Dow- 
Jones averages of 30 industrial stocks 
are Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, and 
Union Carbide. At present these stocks 
are down but 10% ass the 1946 peak, 
pucy explaining why the averages have 

eld up. Movement of the remaining 
stocks comprising this average has not 
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will be at its worst one year or so from 
now (and this is no more than a guess) ; 
hence one of the reasons for the present 
lethargic condition of the market. 

Therefore, there is a possibility that 
the market may start to turn for the 
better some time during the latter part 
of this year. 

Of course, developments from Wash- 
ington and abroad will have to be fa- 
vorable, The press reports that Russia 
desires to settle the Berlin matter, but 
up to the present full details are not 
available. 

The President has again proposed a 
sizable amount of savings be removed 
from the control of the owners—the 
American people—and turned over to 
a huge bureaucracy. I refer, of course, 
to his scheme for socialized medicine. 
I hope readers will vigorously oppose 
it. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is‘a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” : 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 


evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 





YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure, if we are 


eae not posted on when and what to buy 
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tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a me in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Sottcizating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14 and selling above 22 while we were bearish on 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions . 
such as the universal error in forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, 
and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 





trusts, 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many ‘good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human ne are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It was such factual ap- 

raisement that enabled us to foresee the election result last 
all and the resultant market break. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from cost to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 9%. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931), Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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"T am retired 
But my savings are still 
working for me— 


Sy. 











! Now I currently get 
‘a high return on not 
a only my savings but 

the dividends that I 
have let accumulate 

B®. over the years — and 
BI have absolute 

.: w safety as my savings 

are federally insured 

up to $5.000.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY CURRENT 


for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 

financial statement — also 

your free copy of “Califor- 

nia Here I Come” picturing 

“life the California way.” 


LW 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


. Savings and Loan Association 
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Norfolk & Western Southern Nat Gas 
Cons. Edison Parhandle P.&R. 
Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, OR 
LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN, 
and mail this ad to us. We will 
tell you if clients have been ad- 
vised to Hold or Switch them. 

(Please print your name) 

No cost or obligation. 

Write Dept. F-75 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
DADA 
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Action of Stock Groups 
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Large 1943-49 Chart 
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Reveals the trend 
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Our LAST Issue discussed post-war re- 
adjustment in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. Data were presented showing 
that these stocks had outdistanced the 
declines in other important segments of 
the economy, such as wholesale com- 
modity prices, industrial production, 
farm prices, etc. 

By using Standard & Poor's weekly 
indexes of various sub-groups of stocks, 
the security analyst is able to study the 
market’s anatomy and judge its position 
in clear perspective. Following are 
some of the important results of recent 
studies of “markets within the market.” 

Common stocks as a whole are now 
only 18% above their 5-year pre-war 
average (1935-39). Are any other 
forms of tangible property so attrac- 
tively priced in relation to pre-war? 

These stock groups are now priced 
actually below pre-war: Utilities, Rail- 
roads, Tobacco, Railroad Equipment, 
New York City Banks, Electrical Equip- 
ment, Lead & Zinc, Gold Mining, Fi- 
nance Companies, Containers. 

In relation to pre-war prices, Ship- 
ping stocks are the most inflated now 
(up 267% from pre-war). 

As usual, high-grade common stocks 
have proven to be better “defenses” 
against decline than the low-priced 
issues. 

Former are now down only 17% from 
post-war high, versus 63% in case of 
latter. 

Recent actions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board demonstrate the determin- 
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ation of Washington to check, if pos- 
sible, the forces of deflation now beset- 
ting the economy. Reduction of reserve 
requirements against bank deposits, re- 
cently announced, is definitely inflation- 
ary. More -— of this sort will prob- 
ably follow if business gets worse in- 
stead of better. 

a stock groups ramp’ their 
bull market gains better than other im- 
portant classifications are: Oil, Coal, 
Paper, and Natural Gas. These all rep- 
resent assets in the ground, thus being 
useful as “inflation hedges.” (Paper 
companies have large holdings of tim- 
berland). Natural Gas issues recently 
advanced to a new post-war peak. 

Aircrafts appear to be one of the 
most thoroughly deflated sections in the 
market. This was the only group sur- 
rendering its entire 1942-1946 bull 
market. In fact, the post-war lows for 
these stocks, on average, were lower 
than the levels prevailing at the out- 
break of the European war in the fall 
of 1939. | 

Aircraft manufacturing is one of the 
few industries which seem virtually cer- 
tain to show better earnings this year 
than in 1948. Moreover, the likelihood 
is that more and more planes will be 
required for national defense during 
the next few years. 

As long-term low-priced speculations, 
these are well worth serious consider- 
ation now: Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
(now about 4%); Republic Aviation 
(7), North American Aviation (10). 


Forbes 








Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Reports for 1948... 








A year of Progress and Results 
for an Oil-using World!.. 


IL SHORTAGE FEARS of a year ago have vanished. All around 

the world, oil resources are expanding. In doing their part to 
meet the rising needs for oil, this Company and its affiliates last year 
made the greatest efforts in their history. Here are some facts from this 
Company’s Annual Report to its more than 200,000 stockholders... 


TOTAL PRODUCTION AGAIN INCREASED. 

After setting new records in both 1946 
and 1947, this Company and affiliates in 
1948 increased crude oil production by 
8% over the year before. Output of crude 
oil by our domestic affiliates represented 
9% of the total crude produced in the 
U.S. Output of affiliates, world-wide, 
represented 14% of world production. 


More wells drilled than ever before. 
Proved reserves increased 


SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES SET 
recorbs. More weils were drilled than 
ever before. Costs for this were a record 
$374,000,000 in 1948. Proved reserves in 
the earth at year’s end were at a new high. 


14 new Supertankers ordered, each nearly 
twice the size of wartime tankers 


EVEN GREATER COSTS FOR EXPANSION AND 
REPLACEMENT were again required to 
meet rising needs for oil. Jersey Standard 


and affiliates spent a record $529,415,000 
in 1948, even more than 1947’s invest- 
ment of 426 millions. For these needs and 
payment of dividends, money again was 
drawn from earnings, from borrowing, 
from sale of assets, and from further call 
on savings of past years. 


NEW FACILITIES RESULTED ALL OVER THE 

OM-PRODUCING WORLD. In Venezuela, 
the world’s largest pipeline was completed. 
Fourteen new supertankers were ordered, 
each nearly twice the capacity’of wartime 
tankers. At Montreal and Edmonton in 
Canada; at Billings, Montana; Linden, 
New Jersey; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
new refining facilities for more and better 
oil products went into service. At Amuay, 
Venezuela, a new 60,000 barrels per day 
refinery neared completion. 


New facilities like this modern refinery 
help increase oil supplies 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 
EXCELLENT. Again there were no do- 
mestic strikes or work stoppages. At year’s 
end the gross investment in property, plant 
and equipment amounted to $26,600 for 
each of the 129,000 employees of Jersey 
and its affiliated companies. 


BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES ROSE. 
As reported in the consolidated state- 
ment, total income of all companies was 
$3,332,187,000, an increase of 40% over 
1947. At the same time, costs were also 





up 40%. $1,386,248,000 was paid for 
crude oil and other supplies, $573,459,000 
paid to employees, $492,000,000 for other 
operating costs. Taxes of $268,000,000 
were paid. 


7 RECORD NET EARNINGS, LARGELY PLOUGHED 
sack. Consolidated net earnings totaled 
$365,605,000. Yet this total, plus affiliates’ 
earnings assignable to stockholders other 
than Jersey, plus all of the year’s deprecia- 
tion allowances was just about equal to 
the amount of money put back into the 
business to meet pressing needs for expan- 
sion and replacements. Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) received 
dividends of $2.00 per share of the Com- 
pany’s stock, plus a stock dividend of two 
shares for each 40 shares held. 


For copies of the full report write 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH world oil consump- 
tion for the year increased 6.5%, 
and U.S. consumption 5.6% .. . the 
need was met and more. Threatened 
shortages were averted. Proved re- 
serves in the earth are greater than 
ever before. New, modern facilities 
for meeting present and future needs 
are coming into operation through- 
out the world. Increasingly, human 
progress calls for more and more oil. 
In every way, the year 1948 was a 
year of progress and results for an 
oil-using world. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Enterprise Island 


By Hans Christian Sonne 
y. Wht hac at 
aE 8 § SSRSPS EES 








Go back with this book to the simple story 
ef primitive man on an island long ago and 
watch “Old Joe” and his tribe ponder and 
meet, one after another, the inevitable 
problems of economics and finance just like 
modern ones. 


A readable short tale tracing the origin 

growth of an economic system closely 
paralleling our own, explaining in clear, 
non-technical language how and why our 
modern economic institutions originated 
and developed as they did. 


they say of it— 

“Mr. Sonne pictures our complex economic sys- 
tem in terms of its simplest moving parts . . . 
an inspiring and useful introduction to the sel- 
euce of economics.’’—J. C. Traphagen, Chairman 
of the Board, Bank of New York and Fifth 
Ave. Bank. 

“A book well worth reading, putting in simple 
language the fundamentals of our type of econ- 
omy .. . deserves a wide circulation.’”’—Sen- 
ator Ralph E. Flanders. 

“Remarkable little book . . . | know of ne way 
in which young people could so painiessly ae- 
quire an wi ing of the basic principles of 
economics and development of our economic 
system, as by reading this book.""—Harry A. 
Bullis, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, 


F 


“| haven’t been able te keep my copy. A mother 
and daughter, guests, were se fascinated 


“‘Making an explanation of economics interest- 
SS ee is a real chore... . Busi- 
w 


is read only by those whose 

business. The reader list should be filled by those 
whe have not been able to understand how and 
en funetions as it does.’’—Business 


128 pages, bound, boxed, 8 illustrations in coler 
$3.50 at Booksellers, or direct 
BUSINESS BOURSE, PUBLISHERS 
80 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. PE 6-0067 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC, 


Established 1934 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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$3.00 BRINGS YOU 


The new plastic coated Investors Slide Rule that 
quickly compares the performance of securities 
and helps you select the best buys on sudden mar- 
ket movements or for long term investments. 
Simple instructions printed on the big 7” plastic 
coated dials. It’s fun to operate, fascinating to 
use! Five-day money back guarantee. 
Send $3.00 today for prompt prepaid delivery. 
AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 

1217 Ewing St. Ft. Wayne, Indiana 











Your dividend notice in Fornes 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Stock Trading } 
by JOSEPH MINDELL 


The Outlook 


SoME OF THE financial and business 
maladjustments—on the basis of which 
we have been so persistently bearish 
—are being slowly repaired. 

From the spring top in 1946, despite 
several excellent’ trading rallies, stock 
prices have been in a downtrend. Agri- 
cultural prices started down in early 
1948, industrial raw material prices in 
the middle of 1948, finish goods 
prices in the third quarter of 1948. 

The Montgomery Ward catalogue re- 
veals markdowns of from 10 to 40%. 
Industrial production has started down. 

From a recent top at 195, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production dropped to 184 in March, 
and to a lower level in April. 

Inventories have also started down, 
but only faintly. 

Many investors have felt that the 
government would take care of every- 
thing. From its bag of props, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has pulled four rab- 
bits. Installment credit terms were 
liberalized in two separate moves. Mar- 
gins on stock purchases were reduced 
to 50%. Reserve requirements for mem- 
ber banks were lowered. 

On the basis of all this, should we 
now become aggressively bullish? 

The Federal Reserve Board moves 
produced no sustained stock market 
stimulus. The stock market response 
was measured. Installment terms by 
themselves do not determine the level 
of purchases; margins are not the pri- 
mary determinant of common stock 
buying or selling; red ee 
and credit risks determine loans. 

Most of the excellent first quarter 
statements have already appeared. The 
publication of the U.S. Steel and Gen- 
eral Motors record quarters generated 
little buying. Investor attention seems 
concentrated on the low rate of earn- 
ings probable for business at some point 
in coming months. 

Let us take one of our major indus- 
tries, one providing the major prop to 
business activity today: steel. It ran 
above 100% of capacity for the first 
quarter, producing a record amount of 
steel. 

But in recent weeks steel scrap has 
declined from $43 to $22 a ton. In the 
past, steel scrap prices have accurately 
foreshadowed the coming level of steel 
production. Scrap prices, which are 
published daily, reveal the trend of new 
orders, which are not published at 
timely intervals. The present relation- 
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ships within the steel industry are much 
like early 1937, which presaged a sharp 
decline in production. 

Already several steel companies have 
closed down furnaces (Copperweld, 
Republic, Allegheny Ludlum). 

Premium prices are disappearing. A 
few price cuts have been instituted. 

With reduced new plant and equi 
ment expenditures, and with durab 
consumer goods sales off, some sections 
of steel demand are being reduced. The 
main prop of steel demand now is the 
automobile industry, which is taking 
about 25% of total steel output. Any 
wavering of automobile demand will 
be quickly translated into declining au- 
tomobile production, which in turn will 
be felt by steel. The price level for 
used cars has not had its usual seasonal 
rise. Many acute students of the indus- 
try expect price cuts in the near future. 

The steel indusi:y, which enjoyed 
such magnificent earnings in the first 
quarter, will shortly have to absorb the 
effects of lower volume in combination 
with relatively high break-even points, 
will have to absorb freight costs as the 
various companies start competing in 
more distant markets, price cuts and 
the vanishing of premiums, possible in- 
creases in wage costs. 

All of this spells narrower operating 
profit margins for the steel companies. 

Soon there may be red faces among 
the government officials who have been 
pressing for more steel production ca- 


pacity. 
On the Bookshelf 


AUDITS AND EXAMINATIONS, STANDARDS 
AND Procepures, by Christian Oehler 
(Publ.: American Book Co., New York, 
N.Y. Price: $5.25): 

This authoritative 540-page book is 
designed as a practical instruction man- 
ual in audit and examination proced- 
ures, is aimed at both accounting stu- 
dents and ing accountants. The 
author is a practicing New York City 
accountant and professor of accounting 
at Fordham University. 


THe Hoover Commission REPORT 
(Publ.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N.Y. Price: $3.75): 

A 500-page, one-volume abridgment 
of the Commission’s 2,500,000-word 
ogee findings, published as “a blue- 
print for government.” Answers 
the salient facts as to just what the 
Commission did in its year-long study. 


Forbes 
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BOOK LETS 





Informative Reading 








ad 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 



































615. THe Human Race: Yearly tabula- 
tion of street and highway accident data, 
tabulating various types of accidents, 
causes, number of persons killed, number 
injured. Based on official records from 
every state, the report compares "47 and 
’48 figures on the basis of age, sex, road 
and weather conditions, and many other 
factors. 


616. How Can WeE Improve THE RE- 
LATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUSINESS AND Gov- 
ERNMENT?: Sincere, timely advice to 
American business men on a vital subject. 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s president pounds 
home the necessity for proper appreciation 
of the government’s problems, pleads for 
the abandonment of “nostalgic” views of 
the government’s relationship with busi- 
ness. Included: steps the government can 
take to insure proper harmony between 
itself and business, all for the good of 
America. 


617. Trenps IN Finance: A straight- 
forward “let’s face the issue” talk on the 
financial future. Evaluates the importance 
and impact of the “frantic mania for se- 
curity and protection” on our financial 
structure, discusses the growth of this 
protective philosophy, shows how it might 
lead to suicidal deficit financing and de- 
structive taxation. 


























618. DistrisuTIoN—A Look BAcK AND 
A Loox Anegap: Timely discussion of a 
vital factor in our current economic out- 
look. Analyzes unit distribution costs, the 
relationship between distribution costs and 
reduced prices, why percentage costs are 
rising and will continue to rise. Highlights 
the popular notion that reduced prices can 
come about through reduced distribution 
functions, points out the error in this type 
of thinking. 


619. THe Grocery Business: An in- 
formation digest, this pamphlet outlines 
the risks and rewards, personal qualifica- 
tions, financial requirements, etc., involved 
in setting up a grocery store. Buying, pric- 
ing, inventory, credit and delivery, and ad- 
vertising are a few of sub-heads discussed 
under groceries, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, meat, and other lines. Store keep- 
ing and store layout and equipment are 
also touched upon. 


620. Our Acinc Poru.atTion: Points up 
the constantly increasing number of aged 
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(65 and over), reviews the effects that 
cessation of immigration, birth-rate reduc- 
tion, and improved survival have had on 
our longevity curve. Also discusses support 
of the aged, the need for industry to widen 
its gates to them to offset their growing 
sense of frustration, the advantages of a 
current trend ‘toward subsidized housing 
designed for the care of older people. 


621. Recutation W—Its Rote ww Eco- 
nomic Srasmiry: An address by Federal 
Reserve Board member R. M. Evans, out- 
lining basic reasons for a continuation of 
credit controls, Relatively high prices, plus 
a business tendency to easy installment 
terms rather than lower prices, are cited 
as an important control factor. Also signifi- 
cant; wide credit swings in relation to 
business fluctuations, the need for credit 
control to guarantee economic stability. 





622. THe Smatt Store's RESPONSIBIL- 
rrmzs Topay: Drives home: the abundance 


of enterpri centers-of-initiative em- 
bodied in the 98% of the country’s firms 
that are classed as “small business.” Lists 
in detail many of the factors affecting the 
success or failure of small business, in- 
cluding ways to please customers, thorough 
knowledge of merchandise, effective public 
relations, and means of exploiting free 
enterprise. 


623. Unrrep States GOVERNMENT PRO- 
CUREMENT: Tells how easy and profitable 
it is to get government business. The book- 
let has information of value to manufac- 
turers who have never submitted a bid as 
well as to those who have been active gov- 
ernment bidders. Points out many short- 
cuts to successful bidding, also gives tips 
on executing a contract once it’s won. 











INCOME: 


Total Income 


EXPENDITURES: 





Total Expenditures 


NET INCOME: 





purposes 


improvements. 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes. .$355,196,706 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous services. . . 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 


From transportation of freight, passengers, 
mail, express, etc................ 
From other sources — interest, dividends, 
Gee, Gems ok. 3 in T- adined.... 


For improvements, sinking funds and other 


Year Comparison 

1948 with 1947 
baad $400,190,447 1 $39,895,452 
bat Re 6.529.817 D 775,888 
rm $406,720,264 1 $39,119,564 
1 $27,941,444 
29,365,263 D 1,720,794 
Ap One $384,561,969 1 $26,220,650 
Abwine $22,158,295 1 $12,898,914 


B&O net investment in transportation facilities was $1,002,642,766. On 
this, earnings showed a return of only 4.30%. This was better than the 3.04%, 
earned in 1947, but is still not enough to provide funds needed for essential 


In 1948, improvements cost $58,617,947. Of this, $43,728,392 was invested 
in equipment, including 58 road Diesel locomotives, 70 Diesel switchers, 3 
steam locomotives, 5634 hopper cars, 25 flat cars, and 8 new sleeping cars. 
Acquisition of this equipment has resulted in improved service and economies. 


During the ten years ended December 3!, 1948, the principal amount of 
outstanding System funded debt, other than equipment obligations, was 
reduced by more than $131,000,000. The saving in annual interest charges is 
roundly $6,000,000. Equipment obligations increased $68,496,743 during the 
same period. Annual intérest charges on total funded debt, including equip- 
ment obligations, outstanding December 3!, 1948, were $25,654,751. This is 
$4,837,760, or about 15.87%, less than at December 31, 1938. 


On November 15 a dividend of One Dollar per share was declared on the 
Company's Preferred Stock, and paid December 22. 


R. B. White, President 





























How To Do Better in the 
Stock Market 


last “are ‘all the té@¥ted market methods you 
volume. Now you, too, 

at once the wealth of profit-making infor- 
Practical new Stock Market Guide. 


Use This New Book 
to Discover: 


1. When present trend 
in market should turn! 
2. Which industries and 


companies are best 
now! 











3. How to pick coming 
market leaders! 


Written by Joseph Mindell, recog 
nized market authority and prom- 
inent Wall St. analyst. Brings you 
the inside, little-known methods 
of successful operators. Helps you 
replace “‘tips’’ and hunches with 
the science of when to buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when 
not to buy and when to sell short. 
Here are just a few of the 428 
subjects covered in this encyclo- 
a of successful stock trading. 
. How to detect Major Tops and Bottoms. 
. How to Select Growth Stocks. 
. When to Use the Dow Theory. 
- Best Sources of Information. 
. When and How to Sell Short. 
. Hew to Judge Intrinsic Values. 
. News and the Stock Market. 
Knowing Your Industry and Company. 
- Major Trend of the Stock Market. 
. How to Avoid Pitfalls. 
- How to Average for Greater Profits. 
- Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, etc. 


WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 


“Designed to enable one to judge the news and other 
factors affecting security prices, to select most 
promising industries and soundest companies, to de- 
tect the major trend of the market and to spot major 
ay tops ty bottoms.’ —Wall Street Journal 
| ‘Analyzes more factors influencing security price 
movements than have ever appeared in @ single vol- 
ume heretofore.” —N.Y. World-Telegram 
“The best outline of modern stock market theory and 
practice that we have ever seen. The author has been 
& careful and decidedly successful stock market stu 
dent and trader—he has the itt of being both « sound 
thinker and lucid writer.” aie neces ine, 
“Valuable contribution . . . ong 
& special recommendation.’ _ Standard & Poor's Corp. 


INVESTORS’ PRAISE 
“Of all the material on the stock market, 
yours is the most broad-gauge and most 
scientific.’ ’—J.S.G., Alton, Ill, 
“The most logical and vating approach 
to technical market po agp — ae 
—P.N.S., Phila. 
“Congratulations on putting so difficult a sub- 
ject into such plain language.”—L.K.A., N. Y. 
You, Too, Can Get Results from This 
Profit-Pointing Volume 
Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter may 
make or save you thousands of dollars.) 
428 Subjects—320 P. Charts— 
Glossary of Term index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 


techniques of the experts. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does not ay satisfy, return 
within 10 days for refun 


5-15 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 
new book, “The Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 

0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) (On 

N. Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


ee ee ee 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Stocks With Liberal 
Dividend Records 


Mucu was been said of late about the 
failure of some corporate managements 
to be more liberal in their dividend pol- 
icies. All too often, companies have 
been reporting substantial earnings, but 
have distributed only scant amounts to 
shareholders. 

But there are some notable excep- 
tions to this practice. 

Tabulated here is a “blue ribbon” 
list of typical companies distinguished 
for their liberality of dividends. 


It will be seen that these issues have 
been paying out from 61% to as high as 
107% yo wee profits to stockholders. 
These percentages are based on five- 
year average profits and dividends for 
the 1943-1947 period. 

In order to exclude cases of — 
r rosperity owing to war an 
on wee stchons with oe 
term dividend records have been in- 
cluded. Practically all of these are of 
the “blue chip” variety, with payments 








LIBERAL DIVIDEND-PAYING STOCKS 


Average 


Percent 


Average Divi- Di 


Earnings dends 
1943-1947 


to Saat Earnings Dividends Recent 
(1943-47 1948 1948 Price 


DIVIDENDS EXCEEDING 90% OF EARNINGS 


: 3.08 
Amer. Tel Go Tels: . 660s. GT 8.92 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 

International Nickel 


Ches. & Ohio R.R. 


3.30 107% 
9.00 101% 
5.64 98% 
1.76 94% 
8.30° 93% 


4.81 
9.52 
6.26 
2.55 
3.73 


4.25 57 
9.00 143 
5.50 92 
2.00 28 
3.00 $2 


DIVIDENDS 80-89% OF EARNINGS 


Consolidated Edison 
Detroit Edison 

Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Mac-Andrews & Forbes 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Diamond Match 


2.38 
1.60 
1.20 
2.00 
1.86 
2.75 
1.60 


88% 
87% 
87% 
85% 
83% 
82% 
81% 


4.31 
2.31 
1.49 
2.43 
3.68 
7.25 
2.62 


2.50 $1 
1.60 22 
1.20 21 
2.00 $1 
2.50 
5.00 
2.00 


DIVIDENDS 70-79% OF EARNINGS 


Cream of Wheat 

P. Lorillard 

Du Pont 

Commercial Credit 
Pacific Lighting 
General Electric 
-Commonwealth Edison 


Corn Products Ref. 
American Tobacco 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


1.52 
1.14 
5.95 
2.25 
3.00 
1.52 
1.40 
2.00 
4.32 
2.68 
3.30 
1.70 
2.65 


79% 
79% 
78% 
78% 
78% 
77% 
75% 
73% 
71% 
71% 
71% 
70% 
70% 


2.36 
2.21 
13,12 
11.00 
3.96 
4.29 
1.76 
2.60 
8.22 
4.42 
7.58 
5.00 
9.72 


2.00 
1.50 
9.75 
3.20 
3.00 
1.70 
1.42% 
1.75 
5.00 
3.60 
8.75 
3.00 
4.50 


DIVIDENDS 60-69% OF EARNINGS 


Allied Chem. & Dye 

Gen. Amer. Transp. ......... 
Pennsylvania R.R. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 


3.95 


* Plus stock. + Earnings are for fiscal years. 


stock. 


7.00 
2.50 
1.90 
1.05 
1.76 
2.30 


69% 
63% 
63% 
62% 
63% 
61% 


14.35 
5.73 $8.25 
261 1.00 
8.55 a 
4.25 2.00 
6.438 3.00 


9.00 


a—$1 on new stock, $2 on old 
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maintained steadily for at least 15 
years, and up to as much as 101 years. 

Managements which have kept up 
such enviable records, and which have 
also treated their proprietors so con- 
siderately, certainly deserve commenda- 
tion. This is not necessarily a reflection 
on all other corporations, since it is 
not always feasible to pay out: large 
dividends. It is fully recognized that 
the need for heavy reserves and allow- 
ances sometimes prevents larger divi- 
dend action. Moreover, it should not 
be assumed that this list covers each 
and every example of generous, long- 
term dividend payers. 

It is not surprising to note a number 
of strongly “defensive” stocks in such 
a group, where comparative stability 
of earnings permits both continuity and 
generosity of dividends. Pertinent ex- 
amples are the electric utilities (Con- 
solidated Edison, Pacific G. & E., Pa- 
cific Lighting, Commonwealth Edison, 
Detroit Edison), telephone companies 
(AT&T, Pacific T&T), food-beverage 
makers and distributors (Coca-Cola, 
Cream of Wheat, Corn Products, Gen- 
eral Foods, Kroger), chemicals (Dia- 
mond Match—a “quasi-chemical” firm, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, Du Pont, Allied, 
Union Carbide), and tobacco and re- 
lated products (American, MacAndrews 
& Forbes, Lorillard, Philip Morris). 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
to note the inclusion of certain indus- 
tries ordinarily thought of as “cyclical,” 
and therefore unlikely to keep up divi- 
dends consistently—mining (N. J. Zinc, 
International Nickel), rail equipment 
(Westinghouse Air Brake, General 
American Transportation), automobiles 
(General Motors), electrical — 
(General Electric), and _ railroads 
(Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Virginian Railway). 

It will be seen that the list includes 
two stocks where average dividends for 
the five years actually exceeded earn- 
ings: AT&T, and N.J. Zinc. But it 
should not be assumed that this rela- 
tionship is a fixed policy. Rather, in the 
case of AT&T, the management kept 
up its traditional $9 dividend, even 
when profits temporarily dropped be- 
low that level. In the case of N. J. Zinc, 
the large ratio is due to unusually heavy 
disbursements in certain . 

This list is submitted chiefly as guid- 
ance material for the dividend-minded 
investor. It does not necessarily follow 
that all these shares are recommended 
for appreciation at this time. However, 
certain issues which are considered at- 
tractive for both income and apprecia- 
tion are: Consolidated Edison, Pacific 
GUE, Pacific Lighting, Lorillard, Com- 
monwealth Edison, General Foods, 
General Electric, American Tobacco, 
Commercial Credit, Philip Morris, and 
Kroger. 


May 15, 1949 





Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual 

reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 

ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 

company’s worth and assess its pros- 
ts 


pects. ; 

The editors believe the ideal report 
should tell a story about le (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales), 
their problems (outside factors affect- 
ing the company), and their progress 
(earnings or x 

Reports are scored on three counts: 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. 
Financial Data—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 8. General 
Information—complete data of oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and its 
functions; are problems and prospects 
sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 





1, Presentation—attractive, easy to izing scoring factors.) 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. Radio Corp. of America 
oe i rere ary ee rere a 82% Presenthtion: 3 i545. 62k -istm 4 68% 
I TONS. cic os 000s cae 81 Financial Data ............... 68 
General Information ........... 82 General Information .......... 81 
Final: Soore «<i. oso. swh ete ts 81 Vintal Bodie: so c s st 2 ee 72 


Paints a weil-balanced picture of oper- 
ations and results. Makes excellent use of 
photos, extensive application of charts, to 
produce an interest-holding story. Manage- 
ment credo well stated. 


Celanese Corp. of America 


Prothane 2. 2629, 2% oe 2284 84% 

PURRONEE TOMER 6... sn ces 00 cn0 81 

General Information ........... 88 
<a er 84 


A standout. An extremely well-told nar- 
rative highlights every phase of business, 
gives a good overall picture of basic oper- 
ations. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Presettatiot. o.oo bcc est 17% 

Nn ale a 5 o's a 80 

General Information .......... 88 
Waset Gosde® 2.855 eee 82 


Nicely balanced report, strong in all de- 
partments. Charts and pictures tellingly 
employed to put company message across. 
Has good highlight page, and an excellent 
product section. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
ee a ae ie 75% 
Financial Data ............... 80 
General Information ........... 88 
PANG SCOPS ©. occ ck eOR 81 


A deluge of facts and figures skillfully 
handled. Makes good use of color. Doesn’t 
miss a trick in letting stockholders know 
what’s going on. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & 


Dry Dock Co. 

Presentation 8 35 3 Fe. Sete} 15% 

Financial Data ............5.-. 77 

General Information .......... 74 
ER nt can, go cecemen . 76 


Combines pictures and charts to provide 
a nicely balanced report. Not afraid to go 
into operating details, Comparative statis- 
tics section good. 


89 


Gives a broad insight into its manifold 
activities. However, could use charts to 
better advantage to highlight story, and 
could tighten up a rather diverse presenta- 
tion. 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 


Pr@bentatios | og... 5: a>. Lacan 82% 

Financial Data. ..:..-2 «- as<vatied 78 

General Information ........... 88 
Final: Seawé. i): 22 wads mins 82 


Report runs along as smoothly as one of 
its trains. Comprehensive, tells everything 
one wants to know about the operation of 
a railroad. Very effective cover. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


ee 82% 

Pinentiel Dete: c=:2c: 0s 72 

General Information .......... 85 
Pinel Seard ¢.. . ie. Misi ERS 81 


Well-tailored report, making good use 
of pictures to heighten reader interest. 
Really two-in-one, for its subsidiary is also 
highlighted. 


Talon, Inc. 
Presentation 2.0305. 64). 8. ORO 68% 
Financial Data ............... 66 
General Information ...:...... 78 
Final Score <0 2.4.0 00..c ba 70 


Compact statement, with no lost motion 
in its telling. Slides along as easily as its 
product. Good highlight page. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Presentation i<osc. tia. t andy 48% 

Financial Data ............... 87 

General Information ........... 24 
Pend) Dae ie) eee... 85 


Minimum of facts told in bare-bones 
style. Stodgy presentation, with scant at- 
tempt to whet reader interest. Financial 
comparison missing, nothing said about 
sales or prospects, and meager information 
on most other phases of company oper- 
ations and results. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


ew Dividend No. 158 


Preference Stock 
4.48% — Series 
Dividend No. 


Preference “es 

4.56% Convertible Series 

Dividend No. 5 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

301, cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series, payable May 31, 
1949, to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 5, 1949; 

50 cents per share on the 
Original Preferred Stock, pay- 
able June 30, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record June 5,1949; 

27 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.32% Series, payable June 
30, 1949, to stockholders of 
record June 5, 1949; 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock, payable July 
31, 1949, to stockholders of 

record July 5, 1949; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series, and 28), cents 
per share on the Parkoeesice 
Stock, 4.56% foomenne 
Series, both payable Jul 
1949, to stockholders o: ber 
ord July 5, 1949. 


O. V. SHOWERS, 
| April 15, 1949 










































Secretary 


American , Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share hes been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


payable June 15, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 1, 1949. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 15, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 1, 1949. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


May 4, 1949 








o. 
aS; COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Texib 
Consecut:ve Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share wili be paid June 10, 1949 


to stockholders of record May 12, 
1949. at3 P.M 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 














FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this 

a regular quarterly Tenet of mr, 25 
share on the outstanding 5% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable June 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record May 16, 1949. The 
quarterly Gvidend of thirty- five cents ($.35) 


share has di 
Stock, payable June 1, 1949 te to emg ee 
of record May 16, 1949. The transfer books 


not close. 
Graham Hunter, 
May 4, 1949 Treasurer 











payable June 1, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
May 20, 1949. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable June 24, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 3, 1949. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
held today, April 29, 1949, a divi- 


dend of one lar twelve and one- 
half cents ($1.12%4) share was 
declared on the a Cumulative 


Preferred Stock of the Corporation, 
payable June 15, *1949, to Preferred 
ers of record at the close of 

business on June 1, 1949. 
S. A. Moto, Jr., 
ecretary 

















Cc CONTINENTAL 

CAN COMPANY, lnc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety 
three and three-quarter cents ($. 93%) 


of Company has been 
payable July 1. 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 15, 1949. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 

















C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter interim dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on 
the omen stock of this Company has 
been payable June 15, 1949, to 
staekaaltors of Y record at the close of 
— a ee Books will not 


C108. ERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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Congratulations 


gf W. Townsend, elected 
dent of Pacific Gas Corp. gud 


Floyd B. Odlum, elected chairman 
of Barnsdall Oil Co. 

William H. Gamble, elected a direc- 
tor, and John R. Rhamstine, elected a 
vice-president, of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. 

Kenneth C. Brownell, elected presi- 
dent of American Smelting & Refining 
Co. 

Paul W. Shields, elected chairman 
and chief executive officer of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, lect execu- 
tive vice-president 
and a director of 
General Electric 
Co. 

Alfred E. Lyon, 
elected chajrman 
and chief execu- 
tive officer, and O. 
Parker McComas, 
elected president, of Philip Morris & 
Co. 

Cason J. Callaway, Stanley W. 
Duhig, H. Bloemgarten, and J. W. 
Bo le, elected directors of Shell Union 

Corp. 

Clarence B. Randall, elected presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Co. 

Dudley W. Figgis, elected chairman, 
Carl H. Black, elected president, and 
William C. Stolk, elected executive 
vice-president, of American Can Co. 

Carl R. Megowen, elected executive 
vice-president of Owens-Illinois Glass 





Pau. W. SHIELDs 


Theodore V. Houser, a vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and J. F. 
Reis, a vice-president of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., elected directors of Kaiser- 
Frazer. 

Sam G. Baggett, Edward L. Bigelow, 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., and John K. 


ss peed Jr., elected directors of 
United Fruit Co. 


George J. Longueville, appointed na- 
tional sales manager of the accounting 
division of Underwood Corp. 

G. L. Stewart, elected president of 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Canadian affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Vincent P. McDevitt, elected vice- 
president in charge of legal matters of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

P. T. Cheff, president of Holland 
Furnace Co., elected a director of 
Clark Equipment Co. 

T. S. Carswell, appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Alfred L. Hammell, elected president 
and a director of Railway 


Express 
Agency, succeeding L. O. Head, re 
tired. 
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BIGGEST BOOK SALE | 
IN FORBES HISTORY 








Prices Slashed in Half! Free Booklets With All Orders of 2 or More Books! 


For a short time, during this pre-inventory clearance sale, “tractively bound and in perfect condition. Furthermore, 
you can own these valuable Forbes bocks at half price with pry eseniee of two books, you get a FREE booklet! 


or less! Here's a rare yo er to get valuable books All 8 
iographies, human relations, in- have them all for only $8 with four booklets FREE! 
grams, anecdotes and psychology at tremen- | Check convenient order form below and return at once 


on investments, business 


spiration, epi 
dous SAVINGS. 


sold originally for $18.77. Now you can 


with remittance while this offer holds. Quantities are lim- 


All are practical business books, written by experts, at- ited. This special offer expires June 30, 1949. 











“Getting Along With “FORBES EPIGRAMS” “SCOTTISH STORIES”’ 
- + 39 
Others in Business Was $2.00 —NOW $] Was $2.02 — NOW $1 

Was $2.00 — NOW $1 More than 500 subjects, indexed and classi- 499 Scottish Stories for the price of 500! 
Every one of N GC. Shidle’s 61 fied, so you can find at a glance one or more “Don’t take this book seriously,’ warns B. C. 
sense essays in this handy volume has a per- epigrams on practically every form of human as- Forbes in the introduction, “I haven’t.”” Here’s 
sonal —— to business problems you face piration, impulse, emotion, motive end action. the bargain” joke book of the year. Provides 
te Wo oat cee oe at Pad An encyclopedia of human nature written in you with an endless supply of spritely Scottish 
te Make Conferences Click,” and other practical B. C. Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. In- stories for retelling, The Saturday Review of 

busincss problems. . valuable subject matter for after dinner speakers. Literature says: “They'll ‘kilt’ you!” 








‘Tape Reading & Market Tac- | “Little Bits About Big Men” 
tics”? Was $3.75—-NOW $1.87 Was $2.50—NOW $1.25 


The author, Humphrey B. Neill, is « market authority Bi C. Porbes :teings you husdreds of iati- 
of many years’ standing and was recently written up in 
LIFE Magazine. In this valuable volume which was 


published some years ago, he tells you: How to inter- pose to the future — about men who hed no 
pret market action and volume; how to use charts and more than you have to get ahead. This lively 
statistics; how to be cynical successfully — and dozens book is helping thousands of businessmen be- 
of other investment pointers that can mean pocketbook cause it proves that work is the catalyst that 
protection to you right now. 232 informative pages. unites all forces for getting things done. 


mate anecdotes from the past that give pur- 



























“Psychology & Profits” ‘““Men Who Are Making **Is Small Business 
99 9° 

Was $3.50 —NOW $1.25 the West Doomed? 

The author, Dr. Donald A. Laird, is one of Was $2.00 —NOW $1 Was $1.00 — NOW 50c 
the highest id Consulting Psychologists in " Forbes bri th i f th , " . 
pelle He oat TTF will simplify your tries ~ saanee of 14 ae — tn the pe SAP ep acenteny —— - oo H. 
dealings with all classes of workers — help you development of the West. You'll find « wealth of agg agli hrc aggahcen de iy sang ling eee * 

A“ a tried business pelicies which you can apply every ness. Brief, realistic approach to the dangers of 
win their loyalty, cooperation and pesk perform- day of your life. 343 pages, 15 full-page illus- a condition that, unchecked, could lead to eco- 
ance. 280 pages. trations. nomic chaos. 





SPECIAL! ENTIRE LIBRARY OF 8 TITLES 
—ORIGINALLY SOLD FOR $18.77—NOW ONLY $8 


PLUS ... BONUS OF 4 FREE BOOKLEYS BELOW! . 
All Books in Perfect Condition. Offer Good Only Until June 30, 1949. Mail Coupon NOW. 





FREE BONUS BOOKLETS! 


With every purchase of 2 books above, you will receive 
one of the timely booklets below. Purchase all eight books 
and get all 4 booklets free! 

THE ART OF BEING A BOSS—Valuable pointers 
on how to become as good a boss as you'd like. 
SELF-HELPS—A handy little volume of inspira- 

tion and cheer from the pen of B. C. Forbes. 
OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED — Hundreds of 

small businesses you can start on a shoestring. 


SELLING’S POST-WAR JOB—Fresh approach to 
selling in the highly competitive “buyer’s market.” 


May 15, 1949 
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B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. SR AOE ey Sree 
1 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
! Enclosed is $........... Please ship me books checked below. With 


1 eack order of 2 titles I understand I am entitled to a free booklet. 


I Check Free Booklets 

1 ( Tape Reading $1.87 Getting Along $1.00 () Art of Being Boss 
Little Bits $1.25 Psychology $1.25 Self Helps 

1 © Scottish Stories $1.00 -[) Men of West $1.00 Opportunities 

0 Epigrams $1.00 Small Business 50 Selling 

| OC Enclosed is $8.00 for all 8 titles and 4 Free Booklets Shipped Prepaid. 
(Gn N. Y.C. orders please add 2% sales tax.) 5-15 
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Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers. To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between econ- 
omy and liberty, or profusion and servi- 
tude. If we can prevent the govern- 
ment from wasting the labors of the 

ple under the pretense of caring 
my mah they will be happy. The same 
prudence which in private life would 
forbid our paying our money for unex- 
plained projects, forbids it in the dis- 

position of public money. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


People are paid wages for doing the 
things they are told to do. People are 
paid salaries for doing whatever is up 
to them to do without being told. The 
difference in words is small] but the dif- 
ference in dollars is amazing. 

—MANAGEMENT BRIEFS. 


Not to return one good office for an- 
other is inhuman; but to return evil for 
good is diabolical. There are too many 
even of this sort, who, the more they 
owe, the more they hate. —SENECA. 


Life consists in the alternate process 
of learning and unlearning, but it is 
often wiser to unlearn than to learn. 

—BULWER. 


Despotism may govern without faith, 
but Liberty cannot.—De TocQuEVILLE. 


There is not in the world so toilsome 
a trade as the pursuit of fame; life con- 
cludes before you have so much as 
sketched your work. —BRUYERE. 


It is not the number of books you 
read, nor the variety of sermons you 
hear, nor the amount of religious con- 
versation in which you mix, but it is 
the frequency and earnestness with 
which you meditate on these things till 
the truth in them becomes your own 
and part of your being, that ensures 
your growth. —F. W. RosBeRTSON. 


The man who makes everything that 


Pastime is a word that should never 
be used but in a bad sense; it is vile 
to say a thing is agreeable because it 
helps to pass the time away. 

—SHENSTONE. 


To say that we stand for 
liberty is not enough; personal libe 
by ‘ieelf alone a te selfish, ind 
vidualistic, irresponsible, not believing 
in anything, not committed to anything, 
license without loyalty. 
—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


The power of imagination makes us 
infinite. —Joun Mum. 


I have often wondered how it is that 
every man loves himself more than all 
the rest of men, but yet sets less value 
on his own opinion of: himself than on 
the opinion of others. We have so much 
more respect for what our neighbors 
think of us than what we think of our- 
selves. —Makcus AURELIvs. 


An executive is a man who decides; 
sometimes he decides right, but always 
he decides. —JoHN PATTERSON. 


No man is a failure who is enjoying 
life. —BLAKESBURG EXCELSIOR. 


Tradition is an important help to his- 
a but its statements should be care- 
y scrutinized before we rely on 
them. —ADDISON. 


We love peace, but not peace at any 
price. There is a peace more destruc- 
tive of the manhood of living man, than 
war is destructive of his body. Chains 
are worse than bayonets. —JERROLD. 


We ought not to isolate ourselves, 
for we cannot remain in a state of iso- 
lation. Social intercourse makes us the 
more able to bear with ourselves and 
‘with others. —GOETHE. 


Set about doing good to somebody. 
Phy me ped an Ain a | 
sick and poor of your neighborhood; 
inquire into their circumstances, and 
minister to their wants. Seek out the 
desolate, and afflicted, and oppressed, 
and tell them of the consolations of re- 
ligion. I have often tried this method, 
and have always found it the best medi- 
cine for a heavy heart. _—Howarp. 


Kites rise against, not with the wind. 
No man ever worked his passage any- 
where in a dead calm. —JoHN NEAL. 


Whatever difference there may ap- 
pear to be in men’s fortunes, there is 
still a certain compensation of good 
and ill in all, that makes them equal. 

—CHARRON. 


A thought is often original, though 
you have uttered it a hundred times. 
It has come to you over a new route, 
by a new and express train of associa- 
tion. —O. W. Homes. 


Perfection does not exist; to under- 
stand it is the triumph of human intelli- 
gence; to expect to possess it is the 
most dangerous kind of madness. 

—ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Never despair; but if you do, work 
on in despair. —BuRrKE. 


The sufficiency of my merit, is to 
know that my merit is not sufficient. 
—AUGUSTINE. 


Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and 
laborious attention to little objects, 
which neither require nor deserve a 
moment’s thought, lower a man, who 
from thence is thought, and not un- 
justly, incapable of greater matters. 

—CHESTERFIELD. 


We in vain summon the mind to in- 
tense application when the body is in a 
languid state. —GALLvs. 


He that does good for good’s sake, 
seeks neither praise nor reward, but he 
is sure of both in the end. —PENN. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 











A 


Owe no man anything, but to love one 
another: for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law. 


leads to happiness depend upon him- 
self, and not upon other men, has 
adopted the very best plan for living 
happily. This is the man of modera- 
tion, man of manly character and 
of wisdom. —PLaTo. 


Text. - 


Sent in by R. 
land, * Calif. gous 
favorite text? A Forpes ok 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


‘ Love, Oak- 
whats —Romans 13:8 
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Bottled up? 


Is your factory sealed off from opportunity... _ fast-expanding nearby markets to grow with. 
shut in by competition ... held back by an 


4 - In the South it will join the thousands of 
economic bottleneck? 


new industries that already have discovered 
In the South, along the 8,000-mile Southern _ the way to a bright future. 

Railway System, it will have wide open epaces "Look Ahead—Look South!” 

to grow in...an unending supply of natural 


resources to grow on... and prosperous, Srnec? &. Reowrwnrcd 
= 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















Only Chevrolet 

: =~ heavy-duty 
trucks hate all these champion 
features! 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION—SPLINED REAR 
AXLE HUB CONNECTION—LOAD- 
MASTER VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE. 
Year after 


2 Quality year, the pref- 


erence of truck users puts Chev- 
rolet trucks ahead of them all. 
Built to be first and built to 
last, it’s the one and only truck 
that offers high-price quality 
at the world’s lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET, 


Chevrolet trucks top them all 
on the toughest jobs, for these 
trucks have rugged power and 
massive strength combined with 
unmatched operating economy} 


Heavy- 
duty 


A PERE ony tne leadet 
— Chevrolet— 
builds heavy-duty trucks wit 
THREE-WAY THRIFT. No othd 
combines the triple economy 
low cost operation, low co 
upkeep and the lowest lis 
prices in the entire truck fie 


De luxe equipment available at extra cost. 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATIONS PROVE THERE ARE MORE 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





